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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notre Dame ; a Tale of the ‘* Ancien Régime.” 
From the, French of Victor Hugo. Witha 
Prefatory Notice, Literary and Political, of 
his Romances. the Translator of 
“Thierry’s History of the Conquest of 
England by the Normans,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

THERE is something so essentially different in 

French and English taste, that we doubt the 

success of any attempt to reconcile them; and, 

for ourselves, we are free to confess that we 
think it no loss. It is the fashion of J’école 
romantique to set up Shakespeare as their idol, 
honouring his merits as Christianity is honoured 
by the beating bestowed on the poor Neapolitan 
saint, Januarius, when the lava-flood stops not 
for the prayers of the crowd, or by the tinsel 
embroideries lavished on the Virgin. We 
have heard that imitation is the most delicate 
of flattery, but we never heard that caricature 
was 80 considered : now, we appeal to any exa- 
miners of the modern French school, in what 
spirit these soi-disant copies of Shakespeare are 
made? We ought to feel it as a national degra- 
dation, when the immortal name of our noble 
poet is taken in vain, as the original whence 
emanates the profane and disgusting, which 
mark a literature in a state of decomposition : 

« The shining there, like light on graves, 
Has cold, rank hearts beneath it.” 

Is it from Shakespeare they draw that 
frivolous and conceited impiety which makes 
atheism rather ludicrous than terrible—saving 
that an English ear, accustomed to the de- 
cencies of Janguage, is shocked into gravity by 
the daring blasphemy of oath and simile which 
outrage every old respect and every solemn 
belief? Is it from Shakespeare that they 
colour their revolting and mocking licentious- 
ness? We grant that the coarse manners of his 
time often led to the coarse expression, but 
never to the coarse sentiment. The deep emo- 
tions of the heart, in his hands at once asserted 
their higher nature; the true and the beautiful 
shone through him; the tender, the delicate, 
the devoted —these were the attributes with 
which he invested love. On every nobler subject 

' genius was true to itself; it flung the dust 
of its own time from its feet—felt that heaven 
was its home, and soared thitherward. The 
imagination of Shakespeare was a spirit whose 
steps might wander over this lower world, ay and 
leave some traces of their progress, but which 
every touch of feeling or of thought caused to 
mise Into a purer and brighter atmosphere. 
The imagination of Pécole romantique rather 
resembles those monstrous conceptions of the 
ancient fairy legend, where the head of a 
female was united with the body of a serpent; 
the face might wear a strange, wild beauty, 
which the more contrasted the slime and venom 
of the loathsome extremity that trailed upon the 
ground—its home was of “‘ earth, and earthy.” 

_ We must for once entreat our readers to take 
,0Uur censure for granted ; we dare not soil our 
p Pages by extracts whose coarseness and impiety 





are fitting companions. But before we proceed 
to make further remark on Notre Dame, we 
must express our wonder at, and contempt for, 
the translator. He can plead no national taste 
in extenuation of this second-hand depravity ; 
no blindness of custom, no hurry of composi- 
tion, to gloss over the offence no cooler or clearer 
judgment can excuse. He knows the English 
circle for which such a work is destined; he 
insults it by the introduction of the one now 
before us. Who are our great mass of novel- 
readers? the young and the feminine—the page 
for relaxation read around the work-table, or 
the favourite resort of the unoccupied hour. 
Are these volumes fit for the youthful eye, or 
for a girlish ear? We know no advantage to 
be gained from this disgusting anatomy of 
all that degrades humanity. It is the especial 
province of fiction to refine and to elevate; 
and if the severe and revolting truth need 
minute investigation, for the purpose of amend- 
ment, there are the police reports and the 
Newgate Calendar. But we must say of all 
the modern French fictions, that 


«¢ The trail of the serpent is over them all.” 


Much might have been done with Noire 
Dame, by cautious omission and judicious soft- 
ening ; but the present transiation is a revolt- 
ing affront to our moral feeling and to our 
literary taste—and a true sign of a mind “‘infi- 
nitely small,” which can only understand a 
fame raised 

«* On the piled ruins of another’s name.” 


An overstrained eulogium on the French imi- 
tator is wound up by the following attack on 
the English original, Sir Walter Scott :— 
‘We are sorry that the total absence of 
any thing like an expression of philanthropic 
sentiment in any one of the numerous works 
of this writer, coupled with his well-known 
conduct whenever the great concerns of his 
kind were in question, compels us to regard the 
service rendered by him to the great cause of 
human improvement as absolutely uninten- 
tional. But the fact remains the same—that 
his writings have rendered great service to it ; 
although, had their author been a philanthro- 
pist in heart, he would have made them render 
services vastly greater. Though possessing 
only the power of describing characters, and 
wanting the grand faculty of the true poet, 
that of tracing their formation (the possession 
or acquisition of which in the highest perfec- 
tion, would indeed, as it were, make any man 
a philanthropist in spite of himself), yet, with 
such close fidelity are many of these descrip- 
tions given, that they operate upon us like so 
many faithful and vivid pictures, and often we 
trace the formation for ourselves ;—and sure 
we are, that many a reader, by the perusal of 
his volumes, has felt that feeling awakened or 
confirmed within him, which seems never once 
to have entered the breast of the author—that 
man, in all circumstances, is worthy the sym- 
pathy of man. Then, as regards the extension 
of our sympathies into past ages, the difference 
between Sir Walter’s own view of the matter 


and that taken by some of his readers, is re- 
markable in another respect. The author 
could see nothing in the records of gone-by 
manners, but an inexhaustible storehouse of 
incident and costume. The grand study of 
the progress of human society and manners 
was to him a book shut, clasped, and sealed. 
Witness his fury when any one affirmed in his 
ear that they not only had progressed, but 
were progressing, and ought to progress !"” 

We need not pursue the trash about his ** lac. 
quey-like spirit,” &c.; but shall only ask, what 
is the meaning of this cant about philanthropy ? 
We hold benevolence to consist in the near 
approximation of those ties which bind man 
more closely to his kind, in strong lights thrown 
upon the guod, in general appreciation of uni- 
versal beauty—in a fine ear to the harmonies 
of the universe—in kindliness of feeling, and 
much charity. Now, if all these are not to be 
found in Sir Walter Scott's writings, where are 
they to be discovered ? But of all the nonsense 
that was ever tattled, none can equal the rub- 
bish about his being the upholder of ancient 
tyranny: by him feudal abuses, and the evil 
influences of the monarch’s individual character, 
have all been painted in shades equally true and 
forcible. But the sting of the gnat is lost upon 
marble; a defence of the noble monument up. 
reared by the genius of Scott is indeed a work 
of supererogation. 

No one can deny the talent displayed in 
Notre Dame: the rich and poetic tone of 
the description, the graphic reality of the more 
active scenes, and the actual presence given by 
the imagination to the cathedral—its sculp- 
ture is a living thing in Hugo’s hands, and 
the dim purple of the lofty aisles becomes 
instinct with spiritual existence. The charac- 
ter of Louis IX. is faintly caught from that in 
Quentin Durward ; but La Esmeralda is herself 
a creation of the bright and lyrist spirit of 
poetry ; and Quasimodo a vivid and original 
being, whose humble and devoted affection is 
exquisitely conceived. Of the graphic reality 
which M. Victor Hugo can give to his scenes, 
the following is a specimen :— 

** After ascending and descending several 
flights of steps, as they proceeded through pas- 
sages so gloomy that they were lighted with 
lamps at mid-day, La Esmeralda, still sur- 
rounded by her Ingubrious attendants, was 
pushed forward by the sergeants of the Palais 
into a dismal chamber. ‘This chamber, of a 
circular form, occupied the ground floor of 
one of those large towers which still in our day 
appear through the layer of recent edifices 
with which modern Paris has covered the 
ancient one. There were no windows to this 
vault ; no other opening than the low over- 
hanging entrance of an enormous iron door. 
Still, it did not want for light ; a furnace 
was contrived in the thickness of the wall; a 
large fire was lighted in it, which filled the 
vault with its crimson reflection, and stripped 
of every ray a miserable candle placed in a 
corner. The sort of portéullis which was 





used to enclose the furnace, being raised at 
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the moment, only gave to view at the mouth 
of the flaming edifice, which glared upon the 
dark wall, the lower extremity of its bars, 
like a row of black sharp teeth, set at regular 
distances, which gave the furnace the ap- 

rance of one of those dragons’ mouths 
which vomit forth flames in ancient legends. 
By the light which issued from it, the pri- 
soner saw all around the chamber frightful 
instruments, of which she did not understand 
the use. In the middle lay a mattrass of 
leather almost touching the ground, over 
which hung a leathern strap with a buckle, 
attached to a copper ring held in the teeth 
of a flat-nosed monster carved in the key- 
stone of the vault. Pincers, nippers, large 
ploughshares, were heaped inside the furnace, 
and were heating red-hot, promiscuously upon 
the burning coals. The sanguine glow of the 
furnace only served to light up throughout 
the chamber an assemblage of horrible things. 
This Tartarus was called simply Ja chambre de 
la question. Upon the bed was seated uncon- 
cernedly Pierrat Torterue, the sworn torturer. 
His assistants—two square-faced gnomes, with 
leather aprons and tarpaulin coats—were turn- 
ing about the irons on the coals. In vain had 
the poor girl called up all her courage: on 
entering this room she was seized with horror. 
The sergeants of the bailiff of the Palais were 
ranged on one side; the priests of the offici- 
ality on the other. A registrar, a table, and 
writing materials, were in one corner. Maitre 
Jacques Charmolue approached the gipsy girl 
with a very soft smile. ‘ My dear child,’ said 
he, * you persist, then, in denying every 
thing?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered she, in a dying 
voice. ‘In that case,’ resumed Charmolue, 
‘it will be our painful duty to question you 
more urgently than we should otherwise wish. 
Have the goodness to sit down on that bed. 
Maitre Pierrat, make room for mademoiselle, 
and shut the door.’ Pierrat rose with a growl. 
‘If I shut the door,’ muttered he, ‘ my fire 
will go out.’ * Well, then, my good fellow,’ 
replied Charmolue, ‘ leave it open.’ Mean- 
while La Esmeralda remained standing. That 
bed of leather, upon which so many poor 
wretches had writhed, scared her. Terror 
froze her very marrow: there she stood, be- 
wildered and stupified. At a sign from Char- 
molue, the two assistants took her and seated 
her on the bed. They did not hurt her; but 
when those men touched her—when that 
leather touched her—she felt all her blood flow 
back to her heart. She cast a wandering look 
around the room. She fancied she saw moving 
and walking from all sides towards her, to 
crawl upon her body to pinch and bite her, all 
those monstrous implements of torture, which 
were, to the instruments of all kinds that she 
had hitherto seen, what bats, centipedes, and 
spiders, are to birds and insects. ‘ Where is 
the physician ?’ asked Charmolue. ‘ Here,’ 
answered a black gown that she had not ob- 
served before. She shuddered. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
resumed the fawning voice of the attorney of 
the ecclesiastical court, ‘ for the third time, do 
you persist in denying the facts of which you 
are accused ?? This time she could only bend 
her head in token of assent—her voice failed 
her. * You persist, then ?’ said Jacques Char- 
molue. ‘ Then I'm extremely sorry, but I 
must fulfil the duty of my office.’ ‘ Monsieur 
the king's attorney,’ said Pierrat gruffly, ‘what 
shall we begin with?’ Charmolue hesitated 
a moment, with the ambiguous grimace of a 
poet seeking arhyme. ‘ With the brodequin,’ 
said he at last. The unhappy creature felt 
herself so completely abandoned of God and 





man, that her head fell on her chest like a 
thing inert, which has no power within itself. 
The torturer and the physician approached her 
both at once. The two assistants began rum- 
maging in their hideous armoury. At the 
sound of those frightful irons the unfortunate 
girl started convulsively. ‘Oh!’ murmured 
she, so low that no one heard her, ‘Oh! my 
Phebus!’ She then sank again into her 
previous insensibility and petrified silence. 
This spectacle would have torn any heart but 
the hearts of judges. She resembled a poor 
sinful soul interrogated by Satan at the crimson 
wicket of hell. The miserable body about 
which was to cling that frightful swarm of 
saws, wheels, and chevalets—the being about 
to be handled so roughly by those grim execu- 
tioners and torturing pincers— was, then, that 
soft, fair, and fragile creature—a poor grain of 
millet, which human justice was sending to 
be ground by the horrid millstones of torture. 
Meanwhile the callous hands of Pierrat Tor- 
terue’s assistants had brutally stripped that 
charming leg, that little foot, which had so 
often astonished the passers-by with their grace 
and beauty, in the streets of Paris. ‘ It’s a 
pity,’ growled out the torturer, as he remarked 
the grace and delicacy of their form. If the 
archdeacon had been present, he certainly would 
have remembered at that moment his symbol 
of the spider and the fly. Soon the unhappy 
girl saw approaching through the mist which 
was spreading over her eyes, the brodequin or 
wooden boot ; soon she saw her foot, encased 
between the iron-bound boards, disappear under 
the terrific apparatus. Then terror restored 
her strength. ‘ Take that off,’ cried she 
angrily, starting up all dishevelled: ‘ Mercy !’ 
She sprang from the bed, to throw herself at the 
feet of the king’s attorney; but her leg was 
caught in the heavy block of oak and iron- 
work, and she sank upon the brodequin more 
shattered than a bee with a heavy weight upon 
its wing. Ata sign from Charmolue, they re- 
placed her on the bed, and two coarse hands 
fastened round her small waist the leathern 
strap which hung from the ceiling. ‘ For the 
last time, do you confess the facts of the 
charge ?’ asked Charmolue with his impertur- 
able benignity. ‘I am innocent,’ was the 
answer. ‘* Then, mademoiselle, how do you 
explain the circumstances brought against you ?” 
‘ Alas, monseigneur! I don’t know.’ ‘ You 
deny then?’ ‘All!’ ¢ Proceed,’ said Char- 
molue to Pierrat. Pierrat turned the screw ; 
the brodequin tightened ; and the wretched girl 
uttered one of those horrible cries which are 
without orthography in any human tongue. 
* Stop,’ said Charmolue to Pierrat. ‘ Do you 
confess ?? said he to the gipsy girl. ‘ All!’ 
cried the wretched girl. ‘I confess! I confess! 
—Mercy !’ She had not calculated her strength 
in braving the torture. Poor child! whose 
life hitherto had been so joyous, so pleasant, 
so sweet—the first pang of acute pain had 
overcome her. ‘ Humanity obliges me to tell 
you,’ observed the king’s attorney, ‘ that in 
confessing, you have only to look for death.’ 
‘I hope so,’ said she. And she fell back on 
the bed of leather, dying, bent double, letting 
herself hang by the strap buckled round her 
waist. ‘ Come, come, my darling, hold up a 
bit,’ said Maitre Pierrat, raising her. ‘ You 
look like the gold sheep that hangs about Mon- 
sieur of Burgundy’s neck.’ Jacques Charmolue 
raised his voice: —‘ Registrar, write down.— 
Young Bohemian girl, you confess your par- 
ticipation in the love-feasts, sabbaths, and 
sorceries of hell, with wicked spirits, witches, 
and hob-goblins? Answer.’ *£ Yes,’ said she, 
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so low that the word was lost in a whisper, 
‘ You confess having seen the ram which 
Beelzebub causes to appear in the clouds to 
assemble the sabbath, and which is only seen 
by sorcerers.’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ You confess having 
adored the heads of Bophomet, those abominable 
idols of the Templars.’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Having held 
habitual intercourse with the devil, under the 
form of a familiar she-goat, included in the 
prosecution 2?” ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Lastly, you avow and 
confess having, with the assistance of the 
demon, and the phantom commonly called 
the spectre monk, on the night of the twenty. 
ninth of March last, murdered and assassin. 
ated a captain named Phoebus de Chateau. 
pers ?’ She raised her large fixed eyes towards 
the magistrate ; and answered, as if mechani. 
cally, without effort or emotion, ‘ Yes!’ It 
was evident her whole being was shaken, 
‘Write down, registrar,’ said Charmolue, 
And addressing himself to the torturers: 
‘Let the prisoner be unbound, and taken 
back into court... When the brodequin was 
removed, the attorney of the ecclesiastical 
court examined her foot, still paralysed with 
pain. ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ there’s not much 
harm done. You cried out in time. You 
could dance yet, my beauty!’ He then turned 
towards his acolytes of the officiality ;— 
‘At length justice is enlightened !—that’s a 
relief, gentlemen! Mademoiselle will at least 
bear this testimony—that we have acted with 
all possible gentleness.’ ” 

We need only observe, that the unfortunate 
heroine has been taken upon a false charge of 
murdering her lover. 

The chief truth of our higher English authors 
consists in the lights which they throw in 
among their shadows ; but here the night is 
unbroken—the moral beauty of the poor dwarf 
is the only slight relief, and that is painful 
from its sense of hopeless misery. But Victor 
Hugo’s mind needs regeneration: we only 
arrive at the great by believing in the good. 





Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the 
Northern Ports of China, in the Ship Lord 
Amherst, Extracted from Papers printed by 
order of the House of Commons, relating to 
the Trade with China. 8vo. pp. 296. Lon. 
don, 1833. B. Fellowes. 

WE are glad to see a reprint of this informa. 

tion for the general use of the public; having 

perused the papers, and been much attracted by 
the importance which they not only possess for 
the present time, but the great commercial con- 
sequences to which they open our view. — 
The voyage was altogether extraordinary; 
extraordinary in its object, in its proceedings, 
in its observations of new places, and its obvious 
results. But in order to understand this, we 
must say a few words in explanation. Ou 
readers need not be informed that a most un- 
pleasant collision took place at Canton between 
the English factory and traders and the Chi- 
nese authorities; nor that Canton is the only 
port at which the jealousy of China admits of 
any foreign intercourse or traffic. Indignant at 
the treatment received, Mr. Majoribanks, the 

late president, suggested the experiment 0 

sending a ship along the northern coasts of the 

empire, to visit different ports, and ascertall 
what were the feelings of the people with re 
gard to a more extended trade. The ship Lori 

Amherst was accordingly despatched, with a 

complement of seventy men, under the direction 

of Mr. Lindsay, a nephew of Lord Balcarras, 
and with enough of brave and noble Scotc 
blood in his veins to sustain him under any 
form of adventure or danger. He also appeat 
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to have exercised much intelligence and exem- 


plary presence of mind. He was accompanied, 
and greatly aided, by a Mr. Gutzlaff, who spoke 
the Chinese language fluently, and was thus of 
infinite advantage to the expedition. The skip- 
per’s name was Captain Rees, whose Welsh 
hardihood was equal to that of his associates. 

Itcannot be denied but that there was a con- 
founded degree of impudence in the whole trans- 
action; as if a Chinese war-junk were to insist 
on landing at Portsmouth and Liverpool, to see 
what sort of places they were, nolens volens, 
and ascertain if the inhabitants on the coast 
approved of the commercial policy of the go- 
yernment, or were inclined to break through its 
restrictions, and smuggle, or openly interchange 
commodities. Our mates set up the following 
pretence, and gave it wherever an account of 
their motives was required : — 

“¢ The ship is of the English nation, from 
Pang-ka-la( Bengal) ; hercomplement is seventy 
men; she is commanded by Hoo-Hea-me, and 
is bound for Japan.’ This report, though true 
in some respects, yet certainly gives no clue for 
the Chinese to trace the ship. She is from Ben- 
gal, and at the peried I wrote this, it was anti- 
cipated that Japan would he comprised in the 
voyage. As it is probable we shall have fre- 
quent communication with Chinese authorities, 
I thought it best to style myself Chuen-choo, or 
commander of the vessel; and as my own name 
would be known in Canton, I substituted for it 
my Christian name of Hugh Hamilton, which I 
rendered into Chinese by Hoo-Hea-me. We 
had a conversation of some length with these 
mandarins, in the course of which some un- 
guarded observations were dropped, indicative 
of the great alarm in which they were relative 
to the result of the disturbances at Canton. 
The people on shore also had numerous vague 
reports on that subject, and we were assailed 
with eager inquiries as to what was likely to 
happen.”? 

On reaching the Fokien province, the an- 
nexed Statement was prepared :— 

_“ The English merchant Hoo hereby petitions 
his Excellency the Tetuh of Fokien province, 
&. &. An English vessel from Bengal, 
bound to Japan and other places, and laden 
with a cargo of broad cloths, camlets, calicoes, 
cotton and other goods, arrived at this place on 
the third day of the third moon. Having been 
delayed by contrary winds for a long time, our 
water and provisions are nearly expended ; we 
have therefore entered the harbour of Hea 
Mun, desiring to purchase what we stand in 
need of at a fair price. Coming from a distant 
country to China, we humbly expected that the 
Chinese would treat us with kindness, because 
the two nations have for a long period been on 
friendly terms, and traded together to their 
mutual advantage ; nevertheless, we see our 
ship surrounded by war-junks, and an official 
proclamation is stuck up, forbidding the natives 
‘0come on board. Hence we think that some 
worthless persons have misinformed your ex- 
cellency + and thus, being ignorant of the 
amicable intentions of the English, precautions 
are adopted as if they were enemies instead of 
friends of the Chinese. Yet your excellency 
must assuredly be well aware of the high name 
and honourable character of the English nation, 
=. that when natives of China resort to her 
Colonies, they are permitted freely to trade, 
and peacefully to reside there on the same terms 
‘ y people of England; no one dares to 
ao - injure them, nor are they compelled 
nts pply to the mandarins for protection and 
= ress. Such being the case, why should 

utual unfriendly feelings be thus provoked ? 





Would it not be preferable for the two nations 
to strive together which should surpass the 
other in offices of friendship and mutual kind- 
ness ? Moreover, the power of England is 
great; its ships are numerous, and its frontiers 
border upon the middle kingdom. Its sovereign 
permits his subjects to go and trade in every 
part of the world, and in the most remote 
countries ; but they are especially commanded 
to act every where with propriety and justice, 
in order to exhibit, by their conduct, the 
equitable and virtuous dealings of Englishmen. 
These are the commands I have received from 
my superiors, and in visiting any of the Chinese 
ports, I will act accordingly ; but, nevertheless, 
I cannot tacitly submit to insult. I now there- 
fore respectfully present this petition to your 
excellency, and trust that I may be permitted 
to purchase the provisions and water required, 
for which favour, we strangers will feel greatly 
obliged. 12th year of Taoukwang, 3d moon, 
4th day.” 

The Chinese authorities ordered the ‘ bar. 
barian ship” speedily to depart, moved camps 
along the shore to prevent any intercourse with 
the natives ; and, indeed, were thrown into a 
dreadful turmoil by the unusual, unexpected, 
and unwelcome visitation. Mr. Lindsay, how- 
ever, soon ascertained ‘ that by a too scrupulous 
acquiescence with what the local authorities 
chose to term the invariable laws of the Celestial 
Empire, the object of our present voyage, which 
is principally for the acquisition of information, 
would in all probability be entirely thwarted ; 
wherever we go, we evidently must be prepared 
to receive positive orders instantly to depart, 
with threats of the most serious consequences 
in case we dare to disobey. It therefore be- 
came a matter of reflection to me, how far I 
should feel myself justified in disobeying these 
injunctions, and at least trying the experiment 
of what measures the authorities would take 
for enforcing them, when they saw that mere 
words were disregarded by us. On arriving 
here we were positively prohibited from setting 
foot on shore, and ordered to sail away without 
a moment’s delay. Both these points were 
disobeyed, and the comparatively trifling object 
of obtaining our provisions on our own terms 
was successfully contested; would not more 
important points have been granted to us if we 
had insisted on them? ‘The result of our 
subsequent proceeding at Fuhchowfoo convinces 
me that less submission on our part would have 
met with greater readiness to meet our wishes 
on theirs. We remained at Amoy till the 7th 
instant. > . 4 - 

“ The voyage,” he says elsewhere, “ was 
entirely an experimental one; and as we bore 
no official character to render the Company in 
any way responsible for our acts, there ap- 
peared to me no reason why a slight experiment 
should not be tried on the government, by an 
appeal to its fears and weakness, of which we 
had already seen such ample proofs.” 

They entered a port in spite of all prohibi- 
tions ; and, we are told, “* the success of this 
measure was not long in doubt. ‘The follow- 
ing morning (May 4), soon after daylight, 
Yang came again on board, and said, ‘ When 
you first came here, you told me you would be 
satisfied if you sold goods to the amount of 
10,000 dollars; now I have some friends who 
are desirous to make a purchase to that amount ; 
will that induce you to quit the port ?’ 
answered in the affirmative, not feeling very 
anxious about disposing of more than a portion 
of our investment here, in order to reserve 
enough for other places to the northward. 
After a little further conversation, it was 
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settled that, as it would be inconvenient to 
tranship goods immediately in front of the 
custom-house, the ship should move to her old 
anchorage as soon as a deposit of 10 per cent, 
or 1000 dollars, was lodged in my hands as 
bargain-money. Yang also stipulated for a 
commission of three per cent to be allowed 
him on the transaction ; and he left us, having 
pledged that the money should be on board by 
the 6th or 7th. He kept his word, and on the 
7th brought off a party of merchants, who told 
us they were regular dealers in European 
goods, and yearly went to Canton to make 
purchases; and from the accurate knowledge 
they possessed of their various qualities, it was 
evident they had much experience in this 
trade.” 

They eventually purchased what the Lord 
Amherst desired to sell; but the affair seems 
to have involved the poor officials in sad 
trouble : — 

*“*T have omitted to mention,” says the 
author, ‘* that on the morning of the 10th we 
heard that official orders had been received 
from the T-sung-tuh, announcing the degra- 
dation and dismissal of Chin-Ta-jin, foo-tseang 
or vice-admiral of Mingan, and two other 
naval officers, on account of the entrance of the 
Lord Amherst ; and that a successor had been 
appointed to Chin in the person of Lin Ta-laon 
Yay, who had filled the inferior office of tsan- 
tseang at Amoy, and was one of the officers 
assembled to give us audience there. This 
circumstance in itself is very expressive ; and it 
is difficult to feel much respect for a govern- 
ment which, seeing itself powerless to enforce 
its orders on a small merchant vessel, feels 
itself compelled to throw the blame of its own 
weakness, and endeavour to support its credit 
with the public, by the punishment of its 
subordinate officers. Only two days sub- 
sequent to this event it was not a little sur- 
prising for us to see two small-sized war-junks 
come alongside the ship, in which were Yang 
Laon Yay and his friends, who told us they 
came to take away the bales they had purchased, 
and pay the remainder of the price. Bags of 
money were accordingly handed out of the 
junks, and given to our shroff for examination ; 
and at the same time the bales of cloth and 
camlet were opened, examined, and then 
marked and handed into the war-junks along- 
side. This took place in open day-light, and 
our decks were crowded at the time with up- 
wards of 100 visitors. I could not refrain from 
asking Yang Laon Yay, how he could possibly 
reconcile the scene which was at that moment 
going on with the events of the last few days, 
and the edicts which I had seen, only two days 
before, placarded on the very door of his own 
office ; and I told him that I felt confident that 
the whole proceeding was by the express though 
tacit sanction of the viceroy himself. Yang 
denied this, but in a manner which only 
strengthened my impression of the justice of 
my surmise. Be it as it will, such were the 
facts. Strange and almost incredible as it will 
appear to those practically unacquainted with the 
complicated machinery and habitual deception 
of the Chinese government, only three days 
subsequent to an admiral and several superior 
officers having been degraded from their rank 
for having permitted a foreign merchant-ship 
to force the entrance of the port of one of the 
principal towns in the empire, and while edicts 
are placarded in every quarter, prohibiting all 
natives, under the severest penalties of the jaw, 
from holding the slightest intercourse with the 
barbarian ship, two war-junks hoisting the 
imperial flag come, in the open face of day, and 
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trade with her, in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators, while the civil mandarin of the dis- 
trict stays on board the whole time, examines 
the goods, and assists in the transaction.” 

“I feel no hesitation (he adds) in express- 
ing my conviction, that if it had suited the 
policy of the British government and the ho- 
nourable company to have followed up the ne- 
gotiations undertaken by Lord W. Bentinck 
to bring the local government of Canton to 
account for the acts committed in May 1831, 
and the event of such negotiations led (as they 
probably would) to collision with the Canton 
government, and thus placed the English na. 
tion in a state of hostility with the Chinese 
empire, that then every point which could 
have been desired to establish the commerce 
between the two nations on a footing equally 
advantageous and honourable might have been 
gained in a wonderfully short period, with 
little expense, and comparatively no loss of 
life. Had such events occurred, my conviction 
amounts, in my own mind, to a feeling of cer- 
tainty, that if four or six Indiamen and one of 
His Majesty’s frigates had entered the port of 
Fuh-Chow-foo, captured the war-junks, pro- 
ceeded to Mingan, and thence sent the option 
to the government of friendship or hostility, 
trade or war, that the freedom of British in- 
tercourse would have been established in per- 
petuity, without any expenditure either of 
blood or money. The government are too 
sensible of their own weakness, and the very 
slight hold they possess over the affections of 
the people, ever to risk such an alternative.” 

We have heard of forcing a trade, but surely 
it was never literally done so forcibly as by our 
friends of the Lord Amherst. But we must 


go back for one or two sketches of the local. 
Ascending the river Fuh-Chow-foo, the author 


Says :— 

« For about five miles in the vicinity of 
Mingan the river is contracted to a narrow 
channel of not more than a quarter of a mile ; 
and the mountains on each side rise abruptly 
to a height of several thousand feet. The 
scenery is highly beautiful, and strongly re- 
sembles that on the banks of the Rhine. A 
few miles above Mingan the river divides into 
two wide branches, the northern of which leads 
to Fuh Chow. The banks of the river are 
here of the richest alluvial soil, and the moun- 
tains recede to some distance from the banks ; 
one bold abrupt ridge, terminating in a per- 
pendicular cliff on the southern side, is very 
remarkable. Having sailed, as near as we 
could calculate, a distance of twenty-five miles 
from Woo-foo-mun, a forest of masts, and se- 
veral handsome pagodas, intimated the vicinity 
of the capital ; and, finally, we were gratified 
with a view of the far-famed bridge of Fuh- 
Chow-foo, of which the splendour and mag- 
nitude is celebrated over the whole empire. 
The town is here built on both sides of the 
river, and, on a superficial calculation, I should 
guess it about two-thirds the size of Canton. 
We pulled straight up to a public office on the 
south side, and inquired the way to the viceroy’s 
palace, which they informed us was in the city 
on the opposite side of the river, to which we 
accordingly went. The bridge was thronged 
with spectators. In passing I counted thirty- 
three arches, or rather diamond-shaped piles of 
huge masses of granite, which support trans- 
verse blocks of enormous dimensions. The 
length I subsequently measured, and found to 
be 420 yards, the breadth above fourteen feet ; 
and narrow as this is, a considerable portion is 
occupied by temporary shops. The depth of 
the river is three and four fathoms, with a 
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very rapid current; the flood-tide is hardly 
felt, except by occasioning a rise in the water. 
As a work of labour it is wonderful, but no 
symptoms of architecture or science are dis- 
played; in many places it has sunk consider- 
ably, but, from its massive structure, it has 
already stood the test of centuries, and will 
probably endure for many more. I confess we 
were disappointed, after having read Du Halde’s 
account of the wonderful bridge of 100 arches, 
described as follows: ‘ It (Fuh-Chow) is chiefly 
famous on account of its situation, commerce, 
multitude of learned men, the fertility of its 
soil, fine rivers, that carry the largest barks of 
China almost up to its walls, and, lastly, for a 
surprising bridge, consisting of more than 100 
arches, built with fine white stones, across the 
bay ;’ but this is merely one instance out of 
many, in which the missionaries either describe 
things and places they have never seen, or else 
give such exaggerated accounts of their mag- 
nificence, that no one could recognise them 
from their description. We now landed among 
a dense crowd, and inquiring the way to the 
viceroy’s palace, several ran before us. Our 
party consisted of five, Mr. Gutzlaff, Stevens, 
two officers of the Amherst, and myself: we 
left the boat in charge of the gunner, with di- 
rections to push off a little from the shore, and 
allow no person either to quit or enter the boat. 
We now walked on at a quick pace to keep a- 
head of the crowd, and having gone at least a 
mile and a half through the suburbs, we came 
to the city ; we were here met by a few police- 
runners, who walked before us. The city 
walls are high and seem in good repair. We 
entered under a spacious building through a 
vaulted passage, but there were no gates. 
Having gone about a quarter of a mile further, 
we were ushered into the public office of the 
Che-heen, and the doors were instantly shut to 
keep out the rush of people who had followed 
us. The surprise expressed by the numerous 
official attendants, by whom we were now sur- 
rounded, at our sudden and totally unexpected 
appearance, was amusing. We were assailed 
with numerous questions as to our nation and 
object; but what appeared to puzzle them 
most, was how we managed to find our way 
without any guides. In a short time a man- 
darin with a gold button came from the 
Tsung-heh’s office; at his request a written 
report was given to him, including all our 
names and surnames, on which point a par- 
ticular inquiry was made. Mr. Gutzlaff as- 
sumed the name of Kea Le, as Chinese for his 
Christian name of Charles. I now produced 
my petition, and stated it to be my wish to 
present it in person.” 

We will not trace all the negotiations which 
occurred, wherever any thing of this sort was 
to be achieved ; suffice it to say, they were in- 
variably attended by all the evasion and intri- 
cacy of Chinese diplomacy. 

“ The principal trade of Fuh Chow-foo ap- 
pears to be carried on with the neighbouring 
province of Che Keang, numerous vessels of 
which place were lying in the river, and daily 
entering and quitting the port; they are dis. 
tinguished by their peculiar build, which fits 
them only for coasting vessels, and their black 
cloth sails. Wood and timber of every de- 
scription appear the principal articles of trade. 
Tobacco is also exported in considerable quan- 
tities; but tea, which is the staple produce of 
this part of the country, it is not legal to trans- 
port by sea. The cause of this prohibition is 
evidently an apprehension that, were it per- 
mitted, foreigners would avail themselves of it 
to get their supply without coming to the port 
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of Canton for it. I endeavoured to ascertain 
the population of this town, but the accounts [ 
received were so vague and exaggerated, that no 
confidence could be placed in them; some 
stated it as high as 800,000: I should think 
somewhat less than one half the more probabje 
amount; but in point of local and commercial 
advantages, few cities of the empire are more 
favourably situated than Fuh Chow. The 
fine river Min, which is navigable for ships of 
the largest burden to within ten miles of the 
town (perhaps nearer) runs into the very centre 
of the Woo-E-Hills, from which the finest 
black tea comes, the expense of conveying 
which overland to Canton greatly enhances its 
value. Fuh Chow is also a far more central 
situation than Canton for the distribution of 
British woollen manufactures, which would 
also be here in greater request from the cold. 
ness of the climate. In the latter point, how. 
ever, some of the more northern ports, such as 
Ning-po or Shang-hae, have much greater 
advantages than Fuh Chow. On returning to 
the ship, we found that in our absence several 
junks and war-boats had surrounded us, and 
had commenced a course of proceedings exactly 
similar to what we had been subjected to at 
Amoy, driving away all native boats that ap. 
proached us. It was therefore evident that 
only two courses remained for my selection; 
the one, to submit tacitly to the dictation of the 
mandarins, and relinquish all hopes of succeed. 
ing in my object either of trade or intercourse; 
the other, to use such measures as I had in my 
power to attain my object. I will here take 
the liberty of observing, that I must have been 
very dull of observation had I not remarked, 
during the intercourse I have had with the 
Chinese officers within the last two months, 
that much more may be gained by an appeal to 
their fears than to their friendship: I there- 
fore in the present case resolved, to a certain 
extent, to avail myself of the impossibility of 
the Chinese government rendering any other 
parties responsible for the acts of the ship under 
my directions, being guided by my own feel- 
ings of prudence and discretion to avoid hostile 
collision, and scrupulously abstaining from any 
acts of violence, excepting in self-defence.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








The Inferno of Dante. Translated by I. C. 
Wright, M.A. 8vo. pp. 437. London, 183%. 
Longman. 

Tue Inferno of Dante is perhaps one of the 

most extraordinary poems ever composed. It 

is entirely descriptive; and unless we are to 
consider the pvet as his own hero, destitute of 
one. The design of the divine comedy, of 
which the Inferno is the first part, is magnifi- 
cent, and, from the very nature of the subject, 
sublime. Hell, purgatory, and heaven, are laid 
open to our view; the pains and torments of 
the first, and the bliss of the last, are drawn 
with a master-hand, and are awarded with con- 
summate impartiality. Friendship neither mit- 
gates the one, nor enhances the other. For the 
period in which the poem was written, no sub. 
ject could be more popular; and, as Sismondi 
observes, “ it was at the same time deeply reli- 
gious, and most nearly connected with every 
feeling that country, glory, or faction, could 
awake ; since all the illustrious dead were, in 
their turn, to appear on this new stage.” But, 
however popular it may once have been, it oA 
maintain that ground no longer. The perpetua 
recurrence of dark and obscure allusions, and 
names with which our ear has no familiarity, 





essentially mar the interest. We think we may 
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safely say, that, with the exception of a few epi- 
sodes, such as those of Francesca da Rimini and 
Count Ugolino, the divina commedia is scarcely 
read atall. It is, in fact, tasking the attention 
too far to wade through the 34 cantos of the 
Inferno. Horrors crowd so thick upon us, that 
weare disgusted. Some are even irresistibly 
ludicrous; such, for instance, as Bertrand de 
Bornio being represented, in the 28th canto, as 
carrying his own head about dangling from his 
hand likea lantern. It is nevertheless to be 
borne in mind, that the popular belief of his 
times sanctioned these details. The general 
idea of the infernal regions seems to have been 
astrange commixture of the Pagan and Chris- 
tian mythologies. Dante gives us Plutus and 
Pluto, Cerberus and Charon. The seventh cir- 
ce is guarded by the minotaur, and in it we 
have a band of centaurs doing duty as horse 
patrol, to prevent the escape of the tormented 
ghosts, and who oppose the farther progress of 
Dante and his conductor Virgil. Notwith- 
standing these incongruities, which in the pre- 
sent day make the Inferno sound almost like a 
parody, its beauties, as is well known, are in- 
numerable. Like our own Milton, Dante pre- 
sents to us images with as rough but as masterly 
asketch. There is no laboured finishing — no 
hunting a thought to death as it were. The 
poet merely indicates the idea, leaving it to his 
reader’s imagination to follow it up. This, in 
very many instances, produces obscurity, which 
has been a nest-egg to a host of commentators, 
who, as usual, for the most part, by their dif- 
ferences of opinion, give a deeper tinge to dark- 
ness itself. We would not, however, be under- 
stood to include in this sweeping censure, such 
men as Foscolo, Rosetti, &c. whose labours have 
received their due meed of praise in several of 
our elder Gazettes. 

Mr. Wright has availed himself of every pos- 
sible source which might assist him in giving a 
correct version of the Inferno. His translation 
is for the most part satisfactory, though not 
brilliant: we miss the terseness of Dante. 
We do not see why he could not have adopted 
the real ¢erza rima, instead of the species of 
stanza that he has given us, which rhymes only 
two lines together instead of three. The ap- 
pearance of the verse defrauds, as it looks like 
terza rima, but is not so; and on the discovery 
we feel the more disappointed from a sense of 
having been imposed upon. Byron has proved 
that the verse is suited to our poetry, nor can 
it be considered so difficult as the Spenserian 
stanza. 

We might also quarrel with Mr. Wright for 
Anglicising some of the Italian names—for 
metamorphosing the euphonous words, Gua- 
landi, Sismondi, Lanfranchi, into the hard and 
Gothicsounds,Gualands, Sismonds, Lanfrancks! 
What possible reason could induce him to this 
wilful disfigurement ? 

Wegive the following specimens of the trans- 
lation. The first is the description of the dread 
tumults of sounds which Dante heard on enter- 
ing the dark portals : 

“ There sighs, and sorrows, and heart-rending cries, 

Resounded through the starless atmosphere, 
Whence tears began to gather in mine eyes. 

Harsh tongues discordant —horrible discourse — 
Words of despair — fierce accents of despite— 
Striking of hands — with curses deep and hoarse, 

Raised a loud tumult, that unceasing whirl’d 
Throughout that gloom of everlasting night, 
Like to the sand by circling eddies hurl’d.” 

We subjoin the two episodes alluded to above. 
The first in order is that of Francesca da Rimini. 
We object to his translating the word gentilo, 
noble, in the fourth line. Had Mr. Wright 
attended to Boccaccio’s Commentary, he would 
have translated it as Byron has done—gentle, 





** ¢ My native place is seated on the coast, 

Where Po ro!ls down his waters to the sea, 

And seeks in peace to blend his restless host. 
Love, that in noble heart is quickly caught, 

Enamour’d him of that fair form —from me 

So rudely torn, —there’s anguish in the thought. 
Love, that permits no loved one not to love, 

So ravish’d me to think of pleasing him, 

That, as thou see’st, its influence still 1 prove. 
Love caused us both to share one common tomb --- 

Hell’s lowest depth — Caina dark and dim 

Awaits our murderer.’— Thus she told her doom. 
Soon as I heard their wrongs, my head I bent, 

Nor from the ground my drooping eyes retire, 

Till cried the bard: * On what art thou intent?’ 
When I could answer him, ‘ Alas!’ I said, 

* How sweet the thoughts — how ardent the desire 

That to the mournful step these lovers led !’ 
Then turning to them, in these words I spake: 

* Thy wrongs, Francesca, make mine eyes o’erflow 

With sorrowing tears,—such pity they awake. 
But tell me how, and by what sign confest, 

In that sweet time of sighs, love bade you know 

The doubtful passion labouring in each breast ?’ 
And she to me: ‘ There is no greater woe, 

Than to remember days of happiness 

Amid affliction ; —this thy guide doth know. 
But if how love did first our hearts beguile, 

Thou fain wouldst hear, I will the truth confess, 

As one who tells her tale, and weeps the while. 
One day it chanced, for pastime we were reading 

How Lancelot to love became a prey ; 

Alone we were— of evil thoughts unheeding. 
Our eyes oft met together as we read ; 

And from our cheeks the colour died away ; 

But at one passage we were vanquished. 
And when we read of him so deep ta love, 

Kissing at last the smile long time desired, 

‘Then he, who from my side will ne’er remove, 
My lips all trembling kiss’d : — well a I say 

That book was Galeot — Galeot he who fired 

Its glowing page: — we read no more that day.’” 


To conclude, we give the episode of Count 
Ugolino, though we do not think it the most 
successful of Mr. Wright's efforts. 


«* When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, 
I heard my sons, who with me were confined, 
Sob in their slumbers, and cry out for bread. 
Full cruel art thou, if thou canst conceive, 
Without a tear, what then came o’er my mind ! 
And if thou grieve not, what can make thee grieve? 
They were awake; and now the hour drew near, 
Which had been wont to bring their scant repast, 
And each was pondering o’er his dream of fear, — 
When from within the dreadful tower I heard 
The entrance underneath with nails made fast ! 
1 gazed upon my boys —nor spake a word. 
I wept not, for my heart was turn’d to stone ; 
My children wept; and little Anselm cried— 
* What ails thee, father? strange thy looks are grown, 
Yet still I wept not—still made no reply 
Throughout that day, and all the night beside; 
Until another sun lit up the sky. 
But, when a faint and broken ray was thrown 
Within tnat dismal dungeon, and I view’d 
In their four looks the image of my own,— 
Then both my hands through anguish did I bite; 
And they, supposing that from want of food 
I did so, sudden raised themselvés upright, 
And said: ‘ O father, less will be our pain, 
If thou wilt feed on us: thou didst bestow 
This wretched flesh; ’tis thine to take again.” 
Then was I calm, lest they the more should grieve. 
Two days all silent we remain’d!— O thou 
Hard earth, why didst thou not beneath us cleave? 
Four days our agonies had been delay’d, 
When Gaddo at my feet his body threw, 
Exclaiming: ‘ Father! why not give me aid ?’ 
He died; and, as distinct as here I stand, 
I saw the three fall one by one, before 
The sixth day closed; then, groping with my hand, 
I felt each wretched corse, for sight had fail’d. 
Two days I call’d on those who were no more; 
Then hunger —stronger e’en than grief —prevail’d.” 
On the whole, however, we consider that 
Mr. Wright has enriched our literature with 
his translation. His notes and preface are in- 


teresting. 


Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. R. Lee (for- 
merly Mrs. T. Ed. Bowdich). &vo. pp. 351. 
London, 1833. Longman and Co. 

A memorr of this great man having appeared 

in the Literary Gazette shortly after he was 

lost to the world of science and letters, we do 
not think it necessary to follow Mrs. Lee into 
her more minute details: suffice it to notice, 
that the volume is divided into four parts; the 
first containing all the leading circumstances 
of Cuvier’s life; the second an account of his 
works; the third the history of his legislative 





career ; and the last, anecdotes illustrative of 
his character. The summary of his life is 


given in the following chronological list. 


A. Ds 

1769. (August 23) Born. 

1779. Entered the Gymnase of Montbeliard. 

1784. (May 4) Entered the Académie Caroline, in the 
University of Stuttgardt. 

1788. Left Stuttgardt to return to Montbéliard. 

Entered as tutor into the family of Count d’Hericy, 
in Normandy. 

1793. Death of M. Cuvier’s mother. 

1795. (Spring) Came to Paris. 

Appointed Membre de la Commission des Arts. 

Appointed Professor at the Central School of the 
Panthéon. 

(July) Made assistant to M. Mertrud, and entered 
the Jardin des Plantes; sent for his father and 
brother; commenced the Gallerie d’Anatomie 
compar¢e. 

(December) Opened his first course of lectures, at 
the Jardin des Plants, on Comparative Anatomy. 

1796. Made a Member of the National Institute. 

1798. Proposal made to M. Cuvier, by Count Berthollet, 
to accompany the expedition to Egypt, which 
offer was refused. 

1800. Appointed Professor at the Collége de France, on 
which M. Cuvier resigned the chair at the Cen- 
tral School of the Panthéon. 

Elected Secretary to the class of Physical and Ma- 
thematical Sciences of the Institute. 

Named one of the six Inspectors-General of Educa- 
tion (Etudes). 

be to Marseilles, &c. to found the Royal Col- 
eges. 

1803. Made perpetual Secretary to the Class of Physical 
and Mathematical Sciences of the Institute. 

Resigned Inspector-generalship of Education. 

Married to Madame Duvaucel. 

1827. (June 14) Appointed Censor of the Press; which 
appointment was instantly refused. 

Charged with the government of all the non-Ca- 
tholic religions. 

1828. ay 28) Death of Mademoiselle Clementine 

Juvier. 

1830. Resumed lectures at the Collége de France. 

Paid a second visit to England. 

1832, Created a peer. 

(May) Appointed President to the entire Council 
of State. 

(May 13) Death. 


We shall merely select a few passages from 
the characteristic anecdotes, as proof of the 
talent with which Mrs. Lee has produced this 
interesting biography. 

** No one enjoyed a ludicrous circumstance 
more than he did; no one was happier at the 
performance of a comedy ; for, when I was 
living in Paris, a ridiculous afterpiece was 
frequently represented on the stage, called Le 
Voyage « Dieppe, in which the professors of 
the Jardin des Plantes were brought forward 
in the most amusing way possible; and such 
was M. Cuvier’s uncontrollable risibility at its 
performance one evening, that the people in 
the pit several times called out to him to be 
quiet. The nerves of M. Cuvier were par- 
ticularly irritable by nature, and frequently 
betrayed him into expressions of impatience, 
for which no one could be more sorry than 
himself, the causes of which were immediately 
forgotten ; and the caresses and kindnesses 
which were afterwards bestowed, seldom seemed 
to him to speak sufficiently the strength of his 
feelings at his own imperfection. - , 

** That love of order which so prevailed in 
great things, was, by M. Cuvier, carried even 
into the minutia of life. His dissecting dress, 
it is true, was not of brilliant appearance, but 
it was adapted to the occasion; in this he 
would frequently walk about early in the sum- 
mer mornings, in the open air, or pace up and 
down the galleries of anatomy ; but on all 
other occasions his toilette was adjusted with 
care, He himself designed the patterns for 
the embroidery of his court and institute coats, 
invented all the costumes of the university, 
and drew the model for the uniform of the 
council, which drawing accompanied the decree 
by which it was established. I was very 
anxious to see him in his university robes ; 





and having mentioned my wish, he came into 
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the room where I was sitting, when decked in 
all the paraphernalia for a grand meeting. 


| 


| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


to those given by nature, for it to appear in| day morning, just as the bell rung, when, if 


the position selected by the painter. 


Upon | you asked them why they did not get ready, 


The long, flowing gown of rich violet-coloured | this, M. Biot (the mathematician and natural | the answer was prepared, ‘ I have no shoes,’ 


velvet, bordered with ermine, added to his 
height, and concealed the corpulence of his 
figure; the cap, of the same materials, could 
not confine his curls; and, brilliant with his 
ribands and his orders, the outward appearance 
fully accorded with the internal man. * * 
** He could not bear to be inactive for an) 
instant ; and once, while sitting for a portrait 
which was to face the quarto edition of his 
£ Discours sur les Révolutions du Globe,’ | 


philosopher, who had remained silent all the 
time), with mock solemnity summed up the 
whole, shewing that every body had been more 
or less influenced by his peculiar vocation, or 


favourite pursuit; and concluded by saying, 
|that he had no doubt but that every one of 


them, if they met Girodet the next day, would 
congratulate him on the perfect picture he had 
produced.” 








and so of other things, hats and the like; or if 
they knew of any thing that wanted mending, 
it was a secret till Sunday morning; and some. 
times I believe they would rather tear a little, 
than be without the excuse. As to going on 
petty errands, no boys love it, but all must do 
it. As soon as they become fit for better busi. 
ness, they naturally get rid of that, for the 
master’s interest comes in to their relief, | 
make no doubt but Mr. Parker will take ano. 


Mlle. Duvaucel read to him the ‘ Fortunes of | Familiar Letters and Miscellaneous Papers of | ther apprentice, as soon as he can meet with a 


Nigel.’ He had a map of London at his el-| 
bow, which the artist allowed him occasionally | 
to consult ; and the Latin of King James often 
excited a smile, which was a desirable ex- 
pression for the painter; but unhappily the| 
engraver was not a faithful copyist, and this | 
published portrait is any thing but a resem- 
blance. ° ® ? | 
** One thing used particularly to annoy him, | 
which was, to find an Englishman who could 
not speak French. It gave him a restraint, of | 
which many have complained, but which, on | 
these occasions, solely arose from a feeling of | 
awkwardness on his own part at not being able} 
to converse with his foreign guest. No one 
ever rendered greater justice to the merit of 
his predecessors or contemporaries than M. 
Cuvier. ‘ Half a century,’ he said, ‘ had 
sufficed for a complete metamorphosis in sci- 
ence ; and it is very probable that, in a similar 
space of time, we also shall have become ancient 
to a future generation. These motives ought 
never to suffer us to forget the respectful gra- 
titude we owe to those who have preceded us, 
or to repulse, without examination, the ideas 
of youth ; which, if just, will prevail, whatever 
obstacles the present age may throw in their 
way. * * s * 
* One evening, the various signs placed over 
the shop-doors in Paris were discussed ; their 
origin, their uses, were described ; and then 
came the things themselves. Of course, the most 
absurd were chosen ; and, last of all, M. Cuvier 
said that he knew of a bootmaker who had 
caused a large and ferocious-looking lion to be 
painted, in the act of tearing a boot to pieces 
with his teeth. This was put over his door, 
with the motto,‘ On peut me déchirer, mais 
jamais me découdre.” I was in Paris when 
the celebrated picture, painted by Girodet, of 
Pygmalion and the Statue, was exhibiting at 
the Louvre. It caused a general sensation; 
epigrams, impromptus, were made upon it 
without end; wreaths of flowers, and crowns 
of bays, were hung upon it; so that it became 
a universal theme of conversation. Among 
other topics, it was one evening introduced at 
M. Cuvier’s; when M. Brongniart (the cele- 
brated mineralogist, and director of the Royal 
Manufactory of China at Sévres) found fault 
with the flesh, which, he said, was too trans- 
parent; Baron de Humboldt (the learned Prus- 
sian traveller, who had lately been occupying 
himself with the chemical experiments of M. 
Gay-Lussac) objected to the general tone of 
the picture, which, he said, looked as if lighted 
up with modern gas ; M. de Prony (one of the 
mathematical professors of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and also director of the Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussées ) found fault with the plinth of 
the statue; and many gave their opinion in 
the like manner, each pointing out the faults 
that had struck him in this celebrated per- 
formance ; after which, M. Cuvier said that 
the thumb of Pygmalion was not properly 
drawn, and would require an additional joint 





Benjamin Franklin ; now for the first time 
published. Edited by Jared Sparks, author 
of ‘“* The Life of Gouverneur Morris,” 

‘** Memoirs of John Ledyard,” &c. &c. With 

explanatory Notes. London, 1833. Jack- 

son and Walford. 

TueERE is much in this little volume of merely 
private and domestic concernment, which it 
might readily be supposed could be of no public 
interest. We are ready to confess it; but at 
the same time, Benjamin Franklin was a man 
so richly endowed with practical good sense, 
that even his most common-place notes often, 
like the oyster-shell, contain a pearl. No 
doubt the principal fruits of his intellect have 
long since been gathered in various and multi- 
farious publications; yet we like this home 
illustration so much, that we think we cannot 
do better than recommend it strongly to readers. 
Never mind the Cousin Jenny’s or the Sister 
Mecom’s “ family incidents,” though even 
from the correspondence on these many a use- 
ful lesson may be picked out: in small affairs, 
as in the more important transactions of life, 
instruction is to be gathered from these pages, 
where labour has not overshadowed the force 
of every-day and applicable truths. The book, 
if taken up with that view, will amuse nobody; 
if perused with a disposition to extract the 
kernels from the boughs and shells, it may 
benefit everybody. 

How sensible are the following remarks about 
a nephew of his, an apprentice, whose mother 
had communicated a long story of grievances ! 

** As to the bad attendance afforded him in 
the small-pox, I believe if the negro woman did 
not do her duty, her master or mistress would, 
if they had known it, have had that matter 
mended. But Mrs. Parker was herself, if I am 
not mistaken, sick at that time, and her child 
also. And though he gives the woman a bad 
character in general, all he charges her with in 
particular, is, that she never brought him what 
he called for directly, and sometimes not at 
all. He had the distemper favourably, and yet 
I suppose was bad enough to be, like other sick 
people, a little impatient, and perhaps might 
think a short time long, and sometimes call 
for things not proper for one in his condition. 
As to clothes, I am frequently at New York, 
and I never saw him unprovided with what 
was good, decent, and sufficient. I was there 
no longer ago than March last, and he was 
then well clothed, and made no complaint to 
me of any kind. I heard both his master and 
mistress call upon him on Sunday morning to 
get ready to go to meeting, and tell him of his 
frequently delaying and shuffling till it was too 
late, and he made not the least objection about 
clothes. I did not think it any thing extra- 
ordinary, that he should be sometimes willing 
to evade going to meeting, for I believe it is 
the case with all boys, or almost all. I have 
brought up four or five myself, and have fre- 
quently observed, that if their shoes were bad, 
they would say nothing of a new pair till Sun. 


|likely one. In the mean time I should be glad 
lig Benny would exercise ‘a little patience. 
There is a negro woman that does a great 
many of those errands. ad ° 

‘¢T shall tire you, perhaps, with the length 
of this letter; but I am the more particular, 
in order, if possible, to satisfy your mind about 
your son’s situation. His master has, by a 
letter this post, desired me to write to him 
about his staying out of nights, sometimes all 
night, and refusing to give an account where 
he spends his time, or in what company. This 
I had not heard of before, though I perceive 
you have. I do not wonder at his correcting 
him for that. If he was my own son, I should 
think his master did not do his duty by him, if 
he omitted it, for, to be sure, it is the high 
road to destruction ; and I think the correction 
very light, and not likely to be very effectual, 
if the strokes left no marks.” 

The ‘ useful knowledge” in this extract 
is worth a whole association of benevolent sen- 
timentalists —fifty times more intelligible than 
all the projects for making schoolboys petted 
philosophers, jail-birds passive endurers of 
slight privations, and felons at the gallows jus- 
tified and glorified martyrs. And the man 
who said it also said this :— 

“ For my own part, at present, I pass my 
time agreeably enough. I enjoy, through 
mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a 
great deal, ride a little, do a little business for 
myself, now and then for others, retire when I 
can, and go into company when I please; 80 
the years roll round, and the last will come, 
when I would rather have it said, He lived 
| usefully, than He died rich.” 
| Pass we to another subject, and another let. 
\ter of 1756, breathing both of ancient philo- 
sophy and Christian application. 

“ T condole with you. We have lost a most 
dear and valuable relation. But it is the will 
of God and nature that these mortal bodies be 
laid aside when the soul is to enter into real 
life. This is rather an embryo state, a prepara- 
tion for living. A man is not completely born 
until he be dead. Why, then, should we grieve 
that a new child is born among the immortals, 
a new member added to their happy society‘ 
We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, 
while they can afford us pleasure, assist us 10 
acquiring knowledge, or in doing good to our 
fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevolent act 
of God. When they become unfit for these 
purposes, and afford us pain instead of plea- 
sure, instead of an aid become an encumbrance, 
and answer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and bene- 
volent, that a way is provided by which we 
may get rid of them. Death is that way. We 
ourselves, in some cases, prudently choose “ 
partial death. A mangled painful limb, whi 
cannot be restored, we willingly cut off. He 
who plucks out a tooth parts with it freely, 
since the pain goes with it; and he who quits 
the whole body, parts at once with all pains 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


and possibilities of pains and diseases, which it 
was liable to, or capable of making him suffer. 
Our friend and we were invited abroad on a 

y of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His 
chair was ready first, and he is gone before us. 
We could not all conveniently start together ; 
and why should you and I be grieved at this, 
since we are soon to follow, and know where 
to find him ?” 

The subjoined advice to a young lady, to 
whom he had given some books to read, is so 
judicious, though so obvious, that we quote it 
for all our youthful friends. 

“T would advise you to read with a pen in 
your hand, and enter in a little book short 
hints of what you find that is curious, or that 
may be useful; for this will be the best method 
of imprinting such particulars in your memory, 
where they will be ready, either for practice on 
some future occasion, if they are matters of 
utility; or at least to adorn and improve your 
conversation, if they are rather points of cu- 
riosity. And as many of the terms of science 
are such as you cannot have met with in your 
common reading, and may therefore be unac- 
quainted with, I think it would be well for 
you to have a good dictionary at hand to con- 
sult immediately when you meet with a word 
you do not comprehend the precise meaning of. 
This may at first seem troublesome and inter- 
tupting; but it is a trouble that will daily 
diminish, as you will daily find less and less 
ocasion for your dictionary, as you become 
more acquainted with the terms; and in the 
mean time you will read with more satisfaction, 
because with more understanding.” 

Our next quotation, on the choice of a wife, 
isso much in Poor Richard’s style, that we 
must extract it. 

“Dear Cousin,—I received your kind letter 
of November 8th, and rejoice to hear of the 
continued welfare of you and your good wife 
and four daughters. I hope they will all get 
good husbands. I daresay they will be edu- 
cated so as to deserve them. I knew a wise 
old man, who used to advise his young friends 
to choose wives out of a bunch; for where 

were many daughters, he said, they im- 
proved each other, and from emulation acquired 
more accomplishments, knew more, could do 
more, and were not spoiled by parental fond- 
hess, as single children often are. Yours have 
my best wishes, and blessing, if that can be of 
any value.”’ 

The following is also much in character. 

“You need not be concerned, in writing to 
me, about your bad spelling ; for, in my opinion, 
4s our alphabet now stands, the bad spelling, 
or what is called so, is generally the best, as 
conforming to the sound of the letters and of 

words. To give you an instance. A gen- 
received a letter, in which were these 
words,— Not finding Brown at hom, I deli- 
vered your meseg to his yf. The gentleman 
finding it bad spelling, and therefore not very 
intelligible, called his lady to help him read 
it. Between them, they picked out the mean- 
ing of all but the yf, which they could not un- 
derstand. The lady proposed calling her cham- 
aid, because Betty, says she, has the best 

at reading bad spelling of any one I 

iow. Betty came, and was surprised that 
neither sir nor madam could tell what yf was. 
hy,’ says she, ‘y f spells wife—what else 
can it spell?’ And, indeed, it is a much bet- 
ter, as well as shorter method of spelling wife, 

Doubleyou, i, ef, ¢, which in reality spell 
Doubleyifey.” 

p There are some curious letters to the famous 
aul Jones, more than fifty years ago, when 


Lafayette was joined with that adventurer in 
designs to harrass the English coasts; but we 
can only refer to them; and conclude with a 
fine idea of Franklin’s, after alluding to some 
waste of moments in card-playing and other 
amusements. 

‘** T have indeed now and then a little com- 
punction, in reflecting that I spent time so 
idly; but another reflection comes to relieve 
me, whispering, ‘ You know that the soul is 
immortal ; why then should you be such a nig- 
gard of a little time, when you have a whole 
eternity before you?” So, being easily con- 


vinced, and, like other reasonable creatures, 
satisfied with a small reason, when it is in 
favour of doing what I have a mind to, I shuffle 
the cards again, and begin another game.” 





Instructions to Young Sportsmen, &c. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. Hawker. 7th Edition. 8vo. pp. 507. 
London, 1833. Longman, and Co. 

Our previous encomiums on Col. Hawker’s 
volume have been amply borne out by the 
words so gratifying to the ear of author and 
publisher, ‘* seventh edition ;” and we have 
only to notice, at the present auspicious seasor, 
when grouse-shooting has begun, and next 
week brings us to the eve of partridge-slaugh- 
ter, that the present is enlarged by some 
characteristic additions. Take the preface for 
example :— 

“ The sixthedition (consisting of 1500 copies) 
being now sold off, I am this moment unex- 
pectedly called on for a seventh: but here there 
is little to add on the subject of gunmakers ; 
except that poor old Egg is dead, and succeeded 
by his son John. Instead, however, of his 
‘cutting up fat,’ as was expected, he died like 
aman of genius; or, in other words, with his 
balance on the shady side of the book! — The 
guumakers, in short, remain as I left them in 
1830 — like the frogs without a king; and, as 
before, complaining bitterly about the dulness 
of trade.” 

In the directions for trying barrels, after de- 
scribing the common modes, the colonel says — 

‘*Another, somewhat inferior,though a quicker 

and cheaper, way of trying barrels is to bor- 
row an iron plate, and whitewash it every shot. 
By doing this you save the expense of, and time 
required for nailing up, paper; and can form a 
tolerable idea of the strength, by observing the 
impression of the lead; as the stronger the gun 
shoots, the flatter the pellets are beat, and the 
larger, of course, therefore will the dark spots 
appear on the white surface.” 

The next page, and at 76, &c. the colonel, 
with his usual bonhomie, warmly recommends 
Lancaster ; of whom, however, we shall say 
that we tried him, and found much reason so 
complain of his falling short of his patron’s 
mark in his dealing with us. 

Several improvements in locks, tube-chargers, 
caps, primers, &c., are explained ; but, as they 
require the wood-cuts to be understood, we 
must refer to the book itself. 

The following might appear to advantage in 
any work on natural history : — 

“ If a gentleman wishes to have plenty of 
wildfowl on his pond, let him preserve the coots, 
and keep no tame swans. The reason that all 
wildfowl seek the company of coots, is because 
these birds are such good sentries, to give the 
alarm by day, when the fowl generally sleep. 
But the mute-swans will attack every fresh 
bird that dares to appear within reach of them. 
But not so with the hoopers—they are ‘ the 
peaceful monarchs of the lake’ * * * 

* 1832. I have ever since adopted the plan 





of vaccination ; and so little, if any, has been 
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the effect of distemper after it, that I have not 
lost a dog since the year 1816. Many thanks 
to my anonymous friend for the hint.” 

The subject of poaching introduces some 
new remarks since the law was altered, and also 
on beer-shops, not unworthy of attention :— 

“ The poachers, when not in bed or at their 
work, generally frequent what were formerly 
called ‘ bough-houses,’ unlicensed places where 
beer was sold, but now regularly licensed, as 
* beer-houses ;? much increased in number; 
and therefore a ten times greater nuisance than 
ever! The very ruin of the lower classes and 
their families. [If beer must be sold, it should 
be taken home by the poor man to his wife and 
children, and not guzzled by himself, in half a 
day’s idleness, among, and perhaps under the 
tuition of, a den of thieves. We sadly want 
some amendment to regulate this abominable 
bill !] In haunts like these, it may be contrived 
to discover a whole gang of poachers, by having 
them closely watched, or buying over, for a spy 
or keeper, some well-known ‘ old hand.’ In 
short, if these fellows are never lost sight of, 
they must be taken, sooner or later; but, if 
only watched for in the fields and woods, they 
may escape their pursuers till they have strip- 
peda manor. The most scientific poacher, and 
the least likely to be detected, is the one who 
snares partridges, in the open country, or 
catches hares and pheasants, in covert, in the 
middle of theday. Take a covert, for instance, 
—the poacher with snares and silk nets goes 
through it, and quietly sets them. When this 
is done, throughout the whole extent of covert, 
where there are paths or runs, the coppice is 
then disturbed by a mute and unsuspected cur, 
and the destruction immense, if well supplied 
with game. The grand time for this is on a 
Sunday ; or on a wet day, when no sportsmen 
are likely to be out. The fellow, if caught, has 
of course some prepared excuse, such as that of 
nutting ; of cutting a stick —having lost his 
way, &c. You find no game upon him, and 
therefore can do nothing with him! While 
possibly his fifty brace are hid away in sacks to 
be brought off at midnight to the receiver — 
perhaps the ci-devant man-cook of a country 
inn, or some such ‘ deep old file,’ who generally 
contrives to keep out of all scrapes, and pass 
himself off as a respectable man.” 

On the Game Laws.—*‘ Certain it is that 
almost every one is exclaiming most violently 
against the new game-laws ; and swearing that 
unless they are altered, field sports will soon 
cease to be the occupation of gentlemen. But 
is there any such great difficulty in discovering 
the evil that now exists, and renders the new 
game-laws (which might be made excellent) 
even worse than the old ones? See how the 
matter at present stands — we have, on the one 
hand, legalised the sale of game, and thereby 
opened the market an hundredfold ; without, 
on the other hand, having taken any one addi- 
tional step against the wholesale destroyer of it 
—the poacher. We may proceed against the 
fair sportsman, like a common felon, if, by 
chance or absolute mistake, he crosses one little 
strip of land, without a formal permission; while 
the poacher, unless you can prove him to be 
‘in search or pursuit of game,’ is wholly ex- 
onerated from the penalty of the present act. 
No man should be subject to a penalty unless 
he has received a notice; and then let the penalty 
be made even more severe than that in the new 
game-laws. And, above all, let the penalty be 
for wilful trespass, whether in pursuit of game 
or not. How could the poacher then go to re- 
connoitre, or to set his wires, or to take the eggs 
of game? But, as the law now stands, it de~ 
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stroys the sport of the gentleman, whose interest 
it is to preserve the game; and, by an enlarged 
market, affords additional facility to the whole- 
saledestroyer. As the law was (except qualifi- 
cation), and still is, any man with a license and 
permission may catch game in the daytime! 
Only refer back to my ‘ Hints for the Preserva- 
tion of Game,’ andsee what may be done in this 
way by the day-poacher. Again, walk through 
the streets of London, or any other large town, 
and see how many hundred head of game are 
hanging in the poulterers’ shops, without one 
feather being touched with shot! Is it pos- 
sible that we can do away with qualifications, 
keep an open market, and at the same time 
have no effectual remedy against the trespass of 
the secret poacher, or the murderous havoc of 
the net and snare? But following up the same 
bad policy, we make war with the very men of 
all others who have the power to be our best 
assistants, who are constantly on the ground, 
and about at all hours, and who have the lower 
classes under their immediate control—I mean 
the farmers. They, who feed the game, are to 
be subject to even a greater penalty than the 
unknown trespasser ; and to pay l/. for every 
head of game, in addition to the 2/. penalty for 
trespass! Can any man of common sense im- 
agine that, while such alaw exists, a farmer 
will exert himself to prohibit his labourers from 
poaching, or feel the smallest interest in pre- 
serving the nest of a partridge? Impossible! 
With a general qualification and an open mar- 
ket, a three-and-a-half-guinea license is not 
sufficient. Though the legal attainment of 
game, by fair purchase or otherwise, is the un- 
doubted right of the subject, yet the shooting 
it is an amusement—a luxury; and, for this 
reason there can be no hardship in raising the 
price of a certificates Why not also make 
every one who shoots wildfowl, plover, wood- 
pigeons, &c., any where but on his own land, 
pay a small license for his diversion, similar to 
a French port-d’armes? In short, after all, 
there has been an immoderate deal said, and but 
very little done, with this everlasting subject, 
the game-laws. Let us, however, hope that, 
before the sports of country gentlemen are com- 
pletely annihilated, something will be settled to 
the satisfaction of all fair and rational men: 
and as to those who are not of this number, 
whether they are pleased or not is a matter of 
very little consequence.” 

For the useful we select the annexed : 

** Corn-Plaster. — The following recipe was 
given me by the Earl of » On purpose for 
this book ; and I set my man to try it on se- 
veral unfortunates, who have given him their 
blessing for the cures he has made : 


Mercurial plaster . . . 
Diachylon ditto, with resin . 
Diachylon ditto. ‘ea 
Sugaroflead . . . . 
All mixed together 
And spread on leather. 
Apply a piece of this plaster for 3 or 4 days. Then soak 
the foot; and rub the corn with a piece of pumice-stone. 
Again repeat the plaster; and the corn will soon disap- 
pear. N.B. The corn never to be cut.” 


We have only to conclude with saying, that 
with every new edition, Col. Hawker establishes 
himself more and more as the oracle of sporting. 


2 drams 
of each. 


20 grains. 





Captain Owen's Narrative. 
(Fifth Notice. ] 
Tuovan these volumes are so prolific of inte- 
resting matter that it would be but bare justice 
to them to prolong our review, yet, for the sake 
of variety, and the multifarious claims upon a 
P which aims at a general reflection of the 
iterature, arts, and sciences, of the passing 
‘times, we shall compel ourselves to conclude 





with only a few farther miscellaneous extracts 
in this and our next number. The following 
are curious anecdotes :—of lizards, near Mozam- 
bique, the author says — 

“ We dug seven feet for water on both 
these islands, but without success; and it is 
remarkable that the lizards suffer so much from 
the privation, that when our men were at din- 
ner they actually ran over them, and endea- 
voured, with much perseverance, to get at the 
water they had brought for their own use: 
they absolutely drank of their grog, to the 
great amusement of our people, who, as they 
had proved themselves such convivial compa- 
nions, were desirous of taking them on board 
for pets.” 

Other anecdotes connected with natural his- 
tory are thus given. 

‘On the 30th, we crossed the equator for 
the second time since quitting England, in lon- 
gitude 614° E., when some birds were caught 
on board, particularly a kind of jay and some 
hawks. These must have been blown off the 
coast of Africa, as there was no land within 
two hundred and seventy leagues; it may 
therefore be presumed that birds are not a 
sure sign of its proximity. There is, how- 
ever, a species of sea-fowl which we never saw 
more than fifty leagues from some dry spot or 
other; these were the frigate-birds, and the 
small white and dun-coloured gulls; the latter 
we always met within twenty or thirty leagues 
of coral reefs or islands. * * * 

“The bonita has the power of throwing 
itself out of the water to an almost incredible 
distance, when in pursuit of its prey, the fly- 
ing-fish ; and the day previous to our arrival 
at Mozambique, one of these fish rose close 
under our bow, passed over the vessel’s side, 
and struck with such force against the poop, 
that had any one received the blow, in all pro- 
bability it would have been fatal. Stunned by 
the violence of the contact, it fell motionless at 
the helmsman’s feet ; but, soon recovering, its 
struggles were so furious, that it became neces- 
sary to inflict repeated blows of an axe before 
it could be approached with safety. The 
greatest elevation it attained above the surface 
of the water was eighteen feet, and the length 
of the leap, had no opposition occurred, would 
have exceeded one hundred and eighty.” 

At Madagascar, “the chief sent Captain 
Owen a present of some fowls and milk, in 
return for which, he gave him a musket, some 
cartridges, and a piece of dungaree. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood of this bay had left 
their residences upon our arrival, but in a few 
days returned, to stare at and get what they 
could from us; and the chief and all the inha- 
bitants came in state to visit the captain, bring- 
ing with them a species of guinea-fowl with a 
long tail, which we had never before met with. 
It was marked like the jungle-fow! of India, 
or Argus pheasant; but its downy plumage 
was still more beautiful, the bill and head being 
like the common guinea-fowl. ™ 

** Beasts of prey are unknown in Madagas- 
car, and we never heard that the snakes were 
either formidable in size, or venomous in their 
bite; but the rivers abound with alligators, 
and scorpions are extremely prolific, more espe- 
cially at Bembatooka, which Lieut. Boteler 
had an opportunity of ascertaining, by acci- 
dentally displacing a large stone on the decli- 
vity of a projecting point, a little above high- 
water mark. A black scorpion, five inches in 
length, was coiled up underneath, but in so 
lethargic a state, that, although when touched 
with a stick, it resented the attack by stinging 
with its tail, yet, it would not change its posi- 
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tion, until repeatedly irritated in the same 
way. He afterwards removed several other 
stones, most of which were found with one or 
more of these venomous reptiles beneath. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known, that the most 
destructive enemy to these reptiles is the com. 
mon mouse. They never meet without a con. 
test, which almost universally terminates in 
favour of our little domestic annoyance, who, 
either by force of arms, or stratagem, contrives 
to destroy his enemy. This he does by irritat. 
ing the scorpion with his constant and agile 
attacks, until the reptile becomes so fatigued 
as to be an easy prey, or to become, as some 
suppose, his own executioner. Oise 

“ Lieutenant Johnes and Doctor Guland 
landed on the island of Rattow with their guns, 
and in a very short time returned with several 
birds of different kind, and a large serpent of 
the boa constrictor species, which they sud- 
denly encountered whilst walking through the 
jungle. When first seen, it was scarcely five 
yards distant, and, either frightened or irri. 
tated at being disturbed, it assumed a most 
menacing attitude, its bright eyes glaring with 
fury, and coiling itself up, as if preparing to 
spring on Doctor Guland, who happened to be 
in advance; but that gentleman, before the 
monster had time to accomplish its purpose, 
lodged the contents of his gun in its head: the 
wound was fatal, and after lashing with its 
tail the surrounding bushes and grass for a few 
minutes, the huge reptile expired. It mea- 
sured twelve feet in length, and in the thickest 
part of its body was nine inches round. About 
half-way down, the stomach was distended far 
beyond its usual size, which appeared evidently 
to proceed from something that it had de. 





voured. On examination, a young springbock, 


| about the size of a cat, was extracted in a per- 
| fect state, with the exception of a small portion 


of the head, upon which the monster’s digestive 
organs had begun to act. The last time the 


| Doctor had visited this island, he was encoun- 


j 
| 





tered by a crocodile, about eight feet in length; 
the animal was frightened, and retreated one 
way, while Doctor Guland, whose gun was only 
charged with small shot, most readily availed 
himself of the other.” 

We do not remember so good an account of 
the Coco do Mar : 

*‘ The Seychelles possess many excellent 
harbours, which, as they are never visited by 
tornadoes, may at all times be considered per- 
fectly safe. The most extraordinary and 
valuable production of these islands is the 
‘Coco do Mar,’ or Maldivia nut —a tree 
which, from its singular character, deserves 
particular mention in a description of the 
Seychelles. The first account that we have 
of it in history is from the Portuguese, who, 
during their early voyages to the East Indies, 
discovered several of these nuts cast up by the 
sea on the coast of Malabar, and the Maldives. 
As they could never find any at all resembling 
them elsewhere, they were led to believe that 
they were a marine production, and accord. 
ingly termed them ‘ Coco do Mar,’ or £ se 
cocoa-nut.’ The Indians hold them in high 
estimation, attributing to them many curious 
and salutary properties ; and previously to the 
discovery of these islands in 1789, one nut 
was known to sell for between 300/. and 400/. 
It is an extraordinary fact, that the tree which 
bears the nut is known only at the Seychelles, 
and even there, is confined to only two islands, 
all efforts to transplant them to the others 
having hitherto proved fruitless, although the 
whole of them possess apparently the same 
soil and climate. Praslin and Curieuse af 
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the two upon which they flourish, growing 
inthe interstices of the rocks, The tree is a 
species of palm, resembling the cocoa-nut tree, 
from sixty to eighty feet high, always perfectly 
straight, but very small in circumference. The 
leaves have a fuller appearance than those of 
the common cocoa-nut ; immediately at their 
junction with the trunk of the tree hang the 
puts and seed, the former about one foot long, 
and eight inches thick. The husk, from which 
rope is manufactured, resembles in colour and 
fibrous consistency that of the cocoa-nut. The 
shell is large, and divided into two compart- 
ments, containing a light-coloured jelly, which, 
although brought to table, is without any 
flavour, and as a fruit valueless. The shell 
forms an excellent pitcher, and when cut serves 
as plates and dishes for the negroes. The seed- 
vessel is about two feet long and three inches 
in diameter, studded with small yellow flowers 
issuing from the angular projections, which 
resemble those on a pine-apple. Another fact 
connected with this singular production is, 
that the smell arising from it is so offensive, 
that its vicinity is hardly bearable ; this in- 
creases the longer it is kept. The stem of the 
leaves proves highly serviceable in constructing 
the negro huts, and the cottages of the lower 
order of farmers ; while from the leaves them- 
selves hats are manufactured of a superior 
quality, which are universally worn in the 
islands by all classes of the inhabitants. Be- 


sides these purposes, there are many more to 
which this extraordinary fruit is applied. So 
important is this tree to these islands, that its 
loss would be more severely felt than that of 
any other production of which they can boast, 
yet its cultivation appears to be totally neg- 
lected by the inhabitants.” 








Baron D’ Haussex’ Sketches. 
(Fourth notice.] 

Tue baron expresses more than contempt for 
the English canaille ; he declares that ‘ the 
lower classes in England are distinguished by a 
grossness of manners which places them lower 
in the social scale than any other nation. 
They are at once ferocious and depraved ; their 
instincts dispose them to a state of permanent 
aggression against the rest of society. When 
there are no more direct means of offence, the 
English canaille insult the street passengers, 
knock against and dispute the wall with them. 
Their dress is disgustingly filthy, their lan- 
guage vile, their gait heavy and awkward. 
Their domestic manners are in keeping with 
those they display in the streets. Among this 
class, the husband exercises his superiority by 
blows, and the wife her’s in the education of 
her children. The conduct of both is often fol- 
lowed by the most disastrous results. The 
daily newspapers teem with details of domestic 
murders arising from unbridled violence, and 
unmitigated in their atrocity by a tardy repent- 
ance. No efforts are made, by the inculcation 
of the principles or the exterior practices of 
religion, to correct the vicious inclinations of 
the people. The only education which they 
receive is the elements of reading and writing. 
The effect produced by such a training is to 
make sharpers and robbers of those who, with- 
out it, would be stupified by misery and de- 
bauch,” 

Weare bad enough, Heaven knows ; but such 
4 Sweeping commentary upon all the efforts of 
our useful knowledge, march of intellect, na- 
tional education, benevolent, philanthropic, and 
religious institutions, is certainly more than 
We were prepared for. Why, Sodom and Go- 





morrah must have been virtuous cities in com- 
parison with Loudon and Birmingham. Well, 
let such opinions teach us at least the lesson of 
humility. 

** Taken collectively,” adds the author, 
‘* the populace of England is remarkable for its 
cowardice. Its turbulent disposition, which 
it is always prompt to manifest, is easily sup- 
pressed by the staff, often by the presence, of 
a few policemen. The character of individuals 
must be studied, in order to find among them 
some indications of courage. The fights in 
which the lower classes indulge prove that they 
are capable of violent anger, have a strong 
tendency to revenge, great contempt for the 
consequences of the struggle in which they 
engage, and much generosity during the pro- 
gress of the combat.” 

We are glad to hear that ‘‘ the populace, or 
canaille, of England have made no approach to 
the body of people immediately placed above 
them. The lowest class of tradesmen is no 
longer amalgamated with this canaille. The 
very humblest amongst them is distinguished 
from this mob by marked habits of order and 
propriety. These qualities improve in exact 
proportion with the improvement in their con- 
dition: nevertheless, this progress has in no 
degree disturbed the various shades which dis- 
tinguish ranks and conditions, and assign to 
each person his place in the social hierarchy.” 

In his second volume the worthy baron ex- 
amines and condemns our hospitals, our prisons, 
our burial-places, our agriculture, and almost 
every thing that is ours—sometimes with 
reason, often without. With reason, we think, 
he censures our churchyards and vaults in the 
heart of our populous metropolis. 

** One (he observes) of the most frequent 
complaints of foreigners is directed against the 
English custom of converting the small open 
space about the churches into cemeteries. In 
the London churchyards, the dead are heaped 
up without the least regard to the disproportion 
between the number of corpses and the small 
spot of earth reserved for them. Nor is this 
all; graves are opened long before the bodies 
are decomposed, for the purpose of letting down 
fresh coffins; and an infected miasma escapes 
from them. As though this disgusting custom 
were not sufficiently dangerous, the English 
bury their dead even within the precincts of 
their churches, thus converting them into 
charnel-houses. It does not appear that the 
government has given any attention to this 
subject ; for cemeteries grow up in and around 
churches, which in England appear to increase 
in number, in a direct proportion to the reli- 
gious indifference of other countries. The 
custom of burying the dead in the midst of a 
dense population, appears to arraign the judg- 
ment rather than the sensibility of the living. 
No one’s health suffers from it; for those epi- 
demics which in France perpetually threaten 
to devour the whole population, and are only 
averted because an enlightened police is careful 
to remove the germ of contagion, have no terrors 
for an English population: nothing indicates a 
painful sensibility caused by the presence of 
death, on the English side of the Straits; nei- 
ther the funerals cometantly passing through 
the streets, nor the areca i activity of the 
churchyards, where the remains of the dead 
cannot find the rest necessary to decomposition, 
produce any permanent impression on the 
English mind. England is, perhaps, the only 
civilised country in which the tomb affords 
no protection to the remains of the dead. 
Wretches, known under the name of resurrec- 
tionists, snatch from their parent earth recently 
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buried bodies, and make them the object of a 
horrible traffic, by selling them for purposes of 
dissection to theatres of anatomy, which have 
no other means of providing themselves; the 
tears of a desolate family are therefore, owing 
to the practices of the resurrectionists, often 
shed over an empty coffin.” 

It is with great satisfaction we see a spirit 
stirring which will tend to remedy these evils. 
Already we have a cemetery at several miles 
distant from the town; and other similar ap- 
propriate receptacles for the dead are in the 
course of being formed. It is astonishing, that 
in a civilised country, the establishment of such 
places should have been so long delayed. 

The Baron is rather dubious about our racing 
exploits—at any rate steeple-chases are no 
favourites with him. 

“A mania of manias rules England. The 
English love to think of that which has never 
been thought of by any other people, and to do 
that which has never been done elsewhere. 
This is conceived to be originality, and, because 
they shall not be imitated, they therefore con- 
clude they are inimitable. It would be a thank. 
less office to combat such an idea. It exists; it 
does no evil, and produces some good. Why 
should people wish to modify it? If they 
trouble themselves about it at all, it should be 
to verify its existence and effects. Among the 
national tastes,—-the taste for steeple-chases, 
or, to speak more properly, races towards 
steeples, occupies a distinguished rank. This 
amusement is necessarily reserved for rich 
people, owing to the expense which it occasions. 
In consequence of the absence of all accessory 
interest, it suits English habits. It is num- 
bered among their favourite amusements, from 
the bets which it originates. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that it has assumed the cha- 
racter of a passion, and that a steeple-chase 
should be an event of which people speak be- 
forehand, of which they talk afterwards, and 
whose smallest details are laid hold of with 
avidity.” 

The author goes on to describe the folly with 
tolerable accuracy; and proceeds to our field 
sports, of which he says,— 

‘*¢ Happy the country in which the fleetness 
of a horse, the management of a kennel, and 
the death of a fox, are such important affairs, 
that they absorb, in a great part, the time and 
thoughts of men who have all possible means 
to make a better use of one and the other. 
England is that country. After horse-racing, 
to which considerable sums are devoted, comes 
coursing, the relative expense of which is not 
less, and which extends the mania of betting to 
the lower classes of society. At Newmarket, 
both amusements alternately engage the leisure 
of men of rank and fortune. Elsewhere, 
coursing is the favourite amusement of rich 
people—of country squires in easy circum- 
stances. The following is the manner in which 
this latter amusement is indulged.” 

He details a coursing match, and adds :— 

“ Tn order to preserve the strength and speed 
of the greyhounds, they are almost exclusively 
fed with a species of mutton-broth ; and as the 
humid, cold, and variable temperature of the 
climate might exercise a pernicious influence, 
they are wrapped up in clothing appropriate to 
the season. Their beds consist of woollen 
cushions, and they travel in carriages. Luke. 
warm baths await them on their return from 
the chase, and relieve them from its fatigues. 
This coursing of greyhounds is adopted less 
with a view to the pleasures of the chase, than 
to minister to the rage for betting. It is a 





means of risking large sums, an amusement 
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which, independently of the loss of bets, entails 
other very considerable expenses. The pay of 
the keepers must be added to the cost of the 
dogs’ food. To each course or run is attached 
a judge, who, following the example of his col- 
leagues of a higher order, charges a very high 
price for the justice he distributes; and as it 
would be unbecoming to separate without a 
dinner, the bill of the innkeeper contributes to 
swell out the already very large sums which 
this species of pleasure entails upon those who 
have indulged in it. The fortunate betters 
rejoice ; they who lose dream of opportunities 
which may prove more favourable to them. 
Gamblers are the same in all countries. 

“ Shooting.—In all that relates to pleasure, 
the English do not look beyond the mere en- 
joyment in hand. They dine to get rid of 
hunger; they display luxury in order to spend 
money; they ride to reach a journey’s end. 
They are regardless of all those accessory en- 
nw so highly prized in other countries. 
Therefore it is that they shoot to destroy 
game, without stopping to consider the process 
by which they attain this end. They hardly 
seek in the dog which they employ that train- 
ing which gives such a charm to sporting itself. 
The care of collecting the birds which they 
kill devolves on a keeper who accompanies 
them. As soon as the game is down, they care 
no more about it. In order to escape the fa- 
tigue even of a wish, they leave the manage- 
ment of the day’s sporting under the control of 
the keeper, and do not think of counteracting 
the indications of his caprice.” 

We reserve a few remarks more for a con- 
cluding notice. 

——— 
The Annual Historian for 1833. By Ingram 

Cobbin, A.M. Pp. 247. London, 1833. 

Westley and Davis. 

A sxxTCcu of the principal events during the 
last year, pacioont with the usual skill with 
which the author writes for young persons: 
the praise we bestowed on the preceding volume 
may justly be extended to this. 








Nouveau Systéme de Chimie Organique, fondé 
sur des Méthodes nouvelles d’Observation. 
Par F. V. Raspail. 8vo. pp. 576. Paris, 
1833. Bailli¢re.— New System of Organio 
Chemistry, founded on new Methods of Ob- 
servation. 

In the present work, M. Raspail has combined 

into a system those discoveries in the che- 

mistry of organic bodies which he had before 
given to the public in his numerous memoirs. 

His mode of observation, his infinitesimal dis- 

section, aided first by the naked eye, and then 

continued with the help of a series of micro- 
scopes, combined with the investigation of the 
chemical constituents of organic substances, ap- 

to us to leave little to be wished, and 

requires only to be put to the rigorous test of 
experience to demonstrate its value. At the 
same time, we must confess, that we look with 
a considerable degree of suspicion on the results 
of microscopic examinations. The sources of 
error are so numerous, particularly with the 
higher magnifying powers, that scarcely any 
two individuals agree in their accounts of the 
objects. The same individual, examining the 
same object at different periods, or with differ- 
ent glasses, scarcely ever observes it present pre- 
cisely the same appearances. We would not by 
any means discard the use of the microscope ; 
we would only indicate the degree of faith 
which is to be placed on the fidelity of its 
representations, 


M. Raspail has produced a work of great 
value. From the nature of the subject, it is 
scarcely one from which we could present our 
readers with a specimen; but we can assure 
them, that in it will be found a mass of infor- 
mation, classified and arranged in the most 
lucid manner. No cultivator of science should 
be without this volume. 








Useful Geometry, practically exemplified by a 
Series of Diagrams, with clear and concise 
Directions, shewing the Construction, Divi- 
sion, Inscribing, Circumscribing, and Pro- 
portions, of Plane Figures; calculated to 
assist the Young Beginner, and every one 
who uses the Rule, the Square, and the Com- 
passes: with a Vocabulary, explaining, in 
familiar Words, the scientific Meaning of 
Technical Terms. By Charles Taylor. 12mo. 
pp- 173. London, 1833. Sherwood. 

A LITTLE book with a long title, but never. 

theless of great use for practical purposes. 

The author professes to avoid the theoretical 

demonstration of his problems, and gives only 

the mechanical part, we think judiciously ; for 
although an operative would not strike a circle 
the worse for knowing its properties, yet, the 
time spent in learning might be to him more 
profitably employed. 








Memoir of the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the 
Rev. George Bonner, LL.B. Minister of St. 
James’s Church, Cheltenham. 12mo. pp. 156. 
London, 1833. Simpkin and Marshall; Chel- 
tenham, Davies. 

ALTHOUGH the memoir of this able, amiable, 
and lamented man, by his widow, is full of in- 
teresting matter, yet its size and price place it 
out of the reach of a large class of readers, to 
whom Mr. Bonner has done a valuable piece 
of service by the present more accessible pub- 
lication. The principal events of the bishop’s 
life are very perspicuously related; and the 
various excellent features of his character are 
pointed out with great feeling and discrimina- 
tion. 

*¢ To know Reginald Heber,” says Mr. Bon- 
ner, ** was to love him; he was of such a 
guileless and pure nature, so affectionate, so 
totally devoid of selfishness, so zealous and 
ardent in his aspirations after all that has a 
tendency to purify and elevate. He was sin- 
gularly fitted for the high and important sta- 
tion he filled in the church, by his learning, 
his eloquence, his zeal, and devotion of himself 
to the cause of Christianity ; by his personal 
purity and virtues; and above all by the stea- 
diness of his faith, which never wavered, either 
under the temptations of his intellect, or amidst 
the trials and seducements of the world. We 
little thought that we should have been called 
upon for this testimony to his talents and his 
virtues, or to have dropped this tear to his 
memory. His prize was won long before his 
earthly course seemed to be drawing to a close; 
and the Spirit of glory and of God now rests 
upon him.” 





Clinical Illustrations of the more important Dis- 
eases of Bengal, with the Result of an Inquiry 
into their Pathology and Treatment. By 
William Twining, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, &c. 8vo. pp. 
705. 1832. Calcutta, Thacker; London, 
Parbury and Allen. 

Tuts is a valuable addition to our knowledge 

of Indian diseases. The author treats of dy- 





sentery, diseases of the liver, the spleen, cho- 
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lera, and fevers. He is a decided opponent of 
the doctrine of contagion in cholera, and ad. 
duces many arguments in favour of his view of 
the subject. His remarks on the pathology of 
the diseases which he discusses are of great 
importance, and calculated to throw consider. 
able light on several disputed points. 








The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a 
Biographical Sketch. By H. W. Dewhurst, 
Esq. Surgeon, &c. 18mo. pp. 524. London, 
1833. Clark. 

Turis is called a “‘ magnet edition ;”’ and from 

its portable size and low price, is certainly cal. 

culated to be very attractive. It seems to 
have been originally published in parts, and is 
now put together in a neat volume. 


2 vols. 





Capt. Skinner’s Excursions in India. 
12mo. London, 1833. Bentley. 
WE have only to notice this as a second neat 
and cheap edition of a very entertaining work; 
to the merits of which our columns have al. 
ready borne faithful testimony. 





Valpy’s Family Classics, Vol. XLIV. The 
Third Volume of Cicero ; and Valpy’s Shake. 
speare, Vol. X. containing Troilus and Cres. 
sida, Timon, and Titus Andronicus. 

ConTINUVE these publications in their usual 

form and style. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE TRADE BREEZE.* 
THE trade winds, which blow in the Antilles 
almost without intermission, make these islands 
much cooler than places on the coast of Africa, 
or the peninsula of India, in the same latitude; 
and how oppressive the heat would be without 
them, is abundantly proved by the altered tem- 
perature when they cease perhaps for a day, 
or shift to the southward. This inestimable 
easterly breeze, in familiar language in Ja- 
maica is called the Doctor, in allusion, of 
course, to its powers of counteracting the sun’s 
effects, and of imparting new strength and life 
to the inhabitants. Naming winds from their 
beneficial properties is, indeed, but a revival of 
the practice of remote antiquity: thus we 
have zephyr from gwnpsgos, vitam ferens, life. 
bringing, and favonius from foveo — attributes 
strikingly similar to those of this blessing of 
the tropics. 
Blow on, gentle spirit,+ sweet wanderer of heaven, 
Unfurl thy light wing o’er the languishing noon; 
Oh! still by omnipotent bounty be given 
The fainting Equator’s most requisite boon! 
Let Zephyr exult in the harps without number 
That hymn his enchantments in northerly skies; 
Do thou but dispel heat’s enervating slumber, 
One votary shall tune all his breast to thy sighs. 
For dear art thou, whether thy breezy fan dances 
At morn round the glory-crown’d sultan of day, 
Or whether, to tame his meridian glances, 
Thy fountains of health round his chariot play; 
And dear, when you whisper, at eve, of caresses _ 
You win from the night-lady,t breathing of bliss; 
But dearest, when, lifting Myrilla’s loose tresses, 
She’s cool’d by their straying, I’m bless’d by their kiss- 
Blow on, dulcet air, my Myrilla shall love thee 
For all the endearments thy blandishments speak ; 
And thou, though the fierce sun with anger reprove thee, 
Still nurse the young rose on her delicate cheek. 
All nature adores thee, invisible rover; J 
For thee the birds, panting and musicless, pine; 
Fond flowers, as you greet them, sweet tremors discovers 
And Beauty’s sigh ceases not heaving for thine. 
Brief, in the north, is gay Zephyr’s dominion, —§_ 
Soon snows drown his murmurs and wither his flight; 
But life ever flows from thy fetterless pinion, 
Thy voice ever speaks and respires of delight. 


* See L. G. of Nov. 10, No, 825. 

+ The east wind. 
mL lsia americana, called, in some islands, ‘ the 
y of the night.” This charming flower only exhales its 
delicious fragrance in 





the evening, 
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As tropical blooms, with perennial lustre, 
Their graces unbosom, you know not decay ; 

And when such warm beauties to welcome thee cluster, 
Oh loiter not long on the sea’s lonely way ! 

In the midst of our isle is a clear crystal fountain,* 
With waters all freshness, and arbours all balm, 

Sequester’d by many a vine-blossom’d mountain, 
Where mantle the tamarind, the cedar, and palm. 

There, spirit, I'll court thee with meet adoration, — 
There arch thee a shrine from the pride of our clime; 

Here pilgrims shall make thee the festal oblation, 
Pavilioned by citron, by jasmine, and lime. 

Here, fly, then, and mingle Arcadian pleasures, 
While with thee young F the galliard weaves, 

Or lures thee where orange-trees lavish their treasures, 
Golden fruit, honied blossoms, and emerald leaves. 


ere often to sport may thy suppliant persuade thee, 
When Day down the mountain-slope hurries his car; 
Here count all the fresh sighs old Ocean has paid thee 
For odours you brought him from spice-isles afar. 
And still, o’er my temples thy life-phials shedding, 
Attemper the wrath of the ravaging Line; 
So may I, when Zephyr’s proud halls I am treading, 
Attest what delights, heavenly Eurus, are thine! 
Antilles. LAMBDA. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW PATENTS 

Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.—Sealed, 1832. 

A. Stocker and W. S. Stocker, of the Union Rolling 
Mills, Birmingham, for their invention of various im- 
provements in machinery for manufacturing iron, and 
other metal tips, for the heels and toes of shoes, chain 
links, and other articles. 

§. Converse, of New York, at present in London, gent., 
for an improvement in making or manufacturing fire- 


grates. 

G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, metal-roller, for his in- 
vention of an improved manufacture of metal-plates, for 
sheathing the bottoms of ships and other vessels. 

J. Bourne, of Ilchester, road-surveyor, for his invention 
ofa machine for scraping or cleaning roadsand other ways. 

L, Foucaud, of George Yard, Lombard Street, mer- 
chant, for an invention communicated to him by a fo- 
teigner, residing abroad, of an improvement or improve- 
ments applicable to the priming of percussion locks of 
guns istols. 

G. Oldland, of Hillsley, Gloucestershire, cloth-worker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for preparing, i and finishing o! 
woollen cloth and other fabrics. 

.H. Serivenor, of New Broad Street, London, gent., for 
his invention of a certain improvement or improvements 
in the construction of iron rail-ways. 

E. Galloway, of Walworth, engineer, for his invention 
ements in steam-engines and apparatus for pro- 





ling, 

WW. Taylor, of Bow, Middlesex, felt-manufacturer, 
for his invention of an improved cloth for the sails of 
ships and other vessels. 
ds Burlingham, of Old Buckenham, Norfolk, for his 
invention of certain improvements in mills or machinery 
to be operated upon by wind, and applicable to the grind- 
ing of corn and other purposes. 

J. L. Heathorn, of Change Alley, London, ship-owner, 
for his invention of certain improvements in rigging for 
ships and other vessels. 

T. Spinney, of Cheltenham, gas-engineer, for his in- 
vention of an improved earthenware retort for generating 
88s, for the purpose of illuminations. 

J. V. Desgraud, of Size Lane, London, merchant, for 
an invention, communicated to him by a foreigner, re- 
se abroad, of a certain method of weaving elastic 
40rics. 

S. Jones, Strand, London, manufacturer, for his in- 
Vention of a certain improvement or improvements in 
apparatus for producing instantaneous light. 

_Jacob Perkins, of Fleet Street, engineer, for his inven- 
tion of an improvement in preserving copper in certain 
cases from the oxidation caused by heat. 

T. Todd, of Kingston-upon-Hull, shipping-agent, for 
his invention of certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for raising water and other liquids. 

G. Rudall and J. M. Rose, both of the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, flute-manufacturers, for their invention of cer- 
‘ain improvements on, or in the construction of, flutes. 
T Howard, of Copthall Court, London, merchant, for 
- improvements on his former invention, denominated 
+o wapour-engine, and the application of a part or parts 
oa with certain additions or improvements, to steam- 

igines, 
a. Cattle, of Grove House, York, Esq., and W.G. 

; orth, of the suburbs of the city of York, gent., for their 
4Ovention of an improvement in the construction of fire- 


ay 

‘ V. Ranger, of Brighton, builder, for his invention of a 
“ment or composition which he denominates Ranger's 
Artificial Stone, 





ow: 
~ With regard to the fountain alluded to in this stanza, 
ps 1s @ vulgar error to suppose that any of the W. I. Islands 
red qatienty destitute of springs. Even Antigua, one of 
} 4 east favoured in this respect, boasts a delightful spot 
rl its —— weet A pon ty icturesque hills, 
@ perpe ‘oun of running water, 
Surrounded by luxuriant trees. . . 


¢| Which have made their monthly appearance in | 
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J.F.M. Desneste, of Lambeth, ponte of aentetry, |the present moment the publisher who would 
for his invention of a machine to reduce caoutchouc 01 * rear ° 
Indian-rubber into elastic thread, calibered of different under take the risk of bringing out an extensive 
| original work upon any important subject what- 


sizes. 
J. Mi. Men, of AMermantuny, Lenten, surgical-instru- ever. It must either be trimmed down to a 
it maker, for his invention 0: certain improvements . ee ° ° 
the form and ‘arrangement of parts of an apparatus for | 81X Or three-shilling volume, to suit what is 








and cha- 
erent ; and 


My Sketch-Book, No. II, By G. Cruikshank. 
Tondon, Tilt. 

AnoTueRr of Cruikshanks’ lively and masterly 

productions. ‘* Leap-frog”’ is most humorous ; 

but, indeed, the cleverness, spirit, and variety 

of these sketches can only be appreciated by 

seeing them. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FAREWELL STANZAS TO MISS MILLIONS. 
From an unpublished collection of ‘* Odea on Odd Names.” 
Ler him who trusts his golden store 
To fickle Ocean’s sport, deplore 
His Thousands lost for ever ; 
My grief, though hard enough hia fate, 
Is just one thousand times as great, 
Since I from Millions sever. 


injecting enemata. _ . POE called the taste of the times, or it must remain 
ofeach of Liverpool eaten, torhisinvention jy, manuseript. We do not speak too severely 
G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, for his invention of an | when we say, that the publishing trade is almost 
improved manufacture of bolts, and other the like ships’ | entirely confined to hasty compilations hurried 
ye > of Leicester, bobbin-net lace manufac- through the press, or to bys orks paid for at so 
turer, for hisinvention of improvements in machinery for | low a price that the laborious research and the 
aE an er Ratford, Nottinghamshire frame-sinith gpent. care mesanensy | to produce ® volume of 
for his Seeention of certain improvements in machinery | character is not fairly remunerated and men 
for making lace or net, commonly called bobbin-net lace. | of information, talent, and acquirements, soon 
T. Alcock, of Claines, Worcestershire, lace-manufac- ifind that they can turn their time to better 
turer, for his invention of certain improvements in ma- > ° " 
chinery for manufacturing bobbin-net lace. |account than in entering the ranks of litera- 
_T. Parsons, the younger, of Furnival’s Inn, gent., for! ture. By this the public are the losers. Un- 
aw po emo i — improvements on locks for doors, qualified ‘persons—mere literary hacks, whose 
J. Saxton, of Sussex Street, Middlesex, mechanician, | work at any price is overpaid—are employed. 
for = ptm aed in prop ens carriages, and in propelling | Qne worthless volume after another issues from 
“Se Selby, of Burleigh Street, Strand, wine-merchant, | the press, every page of which bears the stamp 
for his invention of certain improvements in the making | Of incompetency, or of dishonesty, either in 
pH var ayer bth sofas, couches, and other | carelessness or appropriation. Such, with few, 
W. Gutteridge, of the Minories, civil engineer, ana | @ very few exceptions, is the present depressed 
©. Srevem, of § posenen A egy ei Oe a and deplorable state of the literature of Eng- 
Seteg efenger on other extracts, and applicable also to | land. But the mischief does not end here. 
other purposes. |The cause of literature is identified with the 
in aienson, of Worcester, lace-manufacturer, for his /cause of virtue, and the true aim of both is the 
nufacturing bobbin-net lace; and also for his invention same —to ennoble and exalt the human mind. 
of improvements in machinery for producing lace in nar-| Literature is only valuable as its knowledge 
row breadths with edges or quilling. | tends to make mankind better and happier. 
sthestins and Sarey. | The rage for penny trash has created a new 
' —_ = ‘and injurious trade throughout the country— 
FINE ARTS. ‘a trade which, unless some speedy change 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. takes place, will demoralise and revolutionise 
A Collection of Literary Portraits from Fraser's |the people. Look where we will throughout 
Magazine. 4to. London, 1833, Fraser. [our vast metropolis, every obscure street has 
TuirTy-Four ofthe clevercaricature sketches 9€ two, three, or more shops where Penny 
| Magazines, with disgraceful caricatures of the 
Fraser’s Magazine. ‘A very small number | king, and libels upon all the upper ranks in the 
of this edition is printed,” says the advertise. COUntry, are exhibited in the ar oek th a.“ 
ment upon the title-page, “ with only twenty- with obscene and blasphemous eee 8. or is 
four copies on India paper. The drawings | it to the metropolis alone that t - oars 
were destroyed immediately after their first | 80d unwholesome traffic is con oe” _ it has 
appearance in the above work, and not one has |found its way into the principal cities of 
been suffered to get abroad detached from the | Egland, to poison the minds of youth, de- 
Magazine.” We have no doubt that this col- grade the name of authorship, and render the 
lection will be regarded hereafter as a literary | blessing of literature H el f 
curiosity ; for its size (quarto) makes it admir-|, We ig wandered somewhat from Lit sub- 
ably adapted for the purpose of autographic |J@ct The thirty-four marge ed aterary 
illustration, so much in fashion at present, and | Portraits selected by Fraser are rather those of 
by which many interesting points in the bio. the past than of ae present time. Two of the 
graphy and history of our times will probably be mighty among them are now no more, Scott 
preserved. and Goethe ; and the fame of Campbell, Moore, 
Autographic collections will be to the suc- | Rogers, Wilson, Wordsworth, = others, be- 
ceeding age what the diaries and journals of |!ongs to — _— By Ane om is their 
the last two centuries are to ours. It is justly |°@€"SY, elegance, harmony, luxuriance, and 
remarked, we think by the elder D’Israeli, that | *™plicity — ? h 
the idlers of yore were a distinct race from} Some of the likenesses are | mi? s 
those of the present day. Formerly every one | T@cterstic hits; others are but indi 
kept his diary; and contemporary notices of |® few totally un-like. 
persons and transactions which could not be 
published when written, have thus come down 
to us. Of late years, who is there that has 
written a diary without the intention of offer- 
ing it to Mr. Murray or Messrs. Longman and 
Co.? It is therefore to autographic letters, 
written in the feeling of the moment and in the 
freedom of friendship, that curious inquirers 
about our age will look for sincere opinions of men 
and matters; if, indeed, the penny-march-of- 
intellect children, considering themselves wiser 
than their fathers, will care a jot about any 
thing we may have thought or said. What 
the action of this ** spread of intellect,” this 
“ profusion of knowledge,”” may be upon the 
literature of the next generation, we will not 
anticipate; but we can assert that its action 
upon the authorship of the present day is un- 
questionably most injurious. We know not at 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





To sing thy charms, my best beloved, 
When from thy presence far removed, 
Would soften Fortune’s rigours ; 

But, O, by whom may be portray’d 
ie form, thou dear Protean maid— 
hou hast so many figures ? 


T’ve scribbled all my life for fame, 

And (save the mark!) have miss’d my aim— 
This age is sadly blinded ; 

But could I Millions’ praise secure, 

The critic few might blame, and, sure, 
By me be little minded. 


And, O, if Millions bought my works, 

’T would puzzle the reviewing Turks 
To rob me of my guerdon ; 

I'd set at nought the carping race, 

My fingers snap in Blackwood’s face, 
Nor care a fig for Jerdan. 


Let others, prompt at Fashion’s call, 

Deck parlour, vestibule, and hall,— 
With chairs and sofas store them ; 

And Ottomans (I wish, in sooth, 

They'd keep the other side of Pruth, 
I often stumble o’er them) — 


Upholsterers I’d never tax 

For chiffoniers and such gimcracks, 
All flimsy and unstable ; 

But scorn all other household gear, 

If I could call thee mine, thon dear, 
Sweet Numeration Table. 


I'd envy not our vicar, vain 
Of doctor’s hood and livings twain— 
Nay, he might hold a billion, 
Would he but give me license e’er 
Through life t» ** have and hold” the dear 
Plurality of Million. 


Forgive these hopes, nor, O, refuse 

This humble offering of my Muse, 
Nor, all unfeeling, mock her ; 

Since both of us our numbers own,— 

My numbers those from Helicon, 
And thine, dear maid, from Cocker. 


Ere next we meet (O, blessed hour ! 

Would that to me were given the power 
To hasten Time’s postilions !) 

This fervent prayer will oft be mine— 

(Preferred at Love’s, not Plutus’, shrine)— 
To be possessed of Millions. 


The love of Millions! O, how rich 
Would be the dear possession which 
Philanthropists have died for ; 
And patriots, statesmen, even kings, 
Above all sublunary things, 
Have vainly, vainly sighed for ! 


What need I care for crown or throne, 
Or any state on earth but one— 
For palaces, pavilions ? 
Should tyrants me expatriate, 
I'll fly to the united state, 
And live the lord of Millions ! 
W. H. Harrison. 
STANZAS. 
Now out upon this hollow world! despite its 
pomp and show, 
Time lifts the glitt’ring veil that hides its bit- 
terness and woe ; 
And ‘tis because I know full well what life 
hath been to me, 
That mournfully my spirit feels yon bridal 
train to see. 


*Tis true that she is young and fair, and he is 
bold and brave— 
Their course of love has smoothly run, as glides 


And infant voices, long since mute, will add to 


But passing years will steal away the honey 

from their cup, 

And nought but bitterness be found long ere 
they drain it up. 

The roundness of that blooming cheek, it soon 
will pass away, 

And those rich clustering sunny locks’ be 

changed to sober gray ; 

While from her deep, yet mild, blue eye the 

brightness wil) depart, 

And Time must touch and wither all —yes, all 

except her heart. 


Will he who now has pledged a vow of ever- 
lasting truth, 

Look on her then as now he looks, in all the 
pride of youth ; 

And when her gentle spirit bends beneath 
life’s cares and fears, 

Will he with words she loved of old seek to 
beguile her tears ? 


I tell thee nay!—inconstant man learns to 
look coldly on 

The form when youth has pass’d away and 
loveliness is gone ; 

The world, or else some fairer one, will claim 
his worthless thought, 

While she in loneliness may sigh, unheeded 
and unsought. 


O, then will rise before her view her girlhood’s 
happy home, 

And she would be again a child in those green 
fields to roam ; 

Her gentle mother’s placid smile, her father’s 
fond caress, 


her distress. 


For woman’s heart, O, who shall tell how deep 
a love is there! 

Years alter not its power and truth, nor misery 
nor care ; 

But, like the ivy o’er a wall all ruin’d and 
decay’d, 

It clingeth through each change of Time, still 
green and undismay’d. a. C. H. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO. II. 


THe following letter of Dean Swift's (now first pub- 
ished, agreeably to the intimation in our last No.) is 
copied from the original autograph in the possession of 
the Editor, and tends to the illustration of the most ob- 
scure portion of the life of that great man, viz. the re- 
_— on of his first preferment in the church, about 
which such contradictory statements have been published. 
The anecdotes of Swift’s romantic generosity on this sub- 
ject (Scott’s Life, p. 39), and of his scandalous conduct 
(p- 40), a to be equally at variance with the real mo- 
tives which induced him to give up his living-of Kilroot 
(in the diocese of Conner), obtained through the recom- 
mendation of Sir William Temple to Lord Capel in 1694. 

A desire to return to his early Py: » Sir William 
Temple, was probably the cause of Swift’s leaving Ire- 
land; and Sir William seems to have promised to procure 
for him a ne England; ‘* but death,” writes Swift’s 
sister, ‘‘ came in between, and has jeft Nim unprovided 
both of friend and living.” 

The letter which we now submit to our readers is dated 
from Moor Park, three months after the death of Sir 
William Temple; and is addressed to the Rev. John 
Windar, Swift’s successor in the living of Kilroot, in 
which he was collated on the 11th March, 1696-7. 

The “ certain lady” mentioned in the first ae 
is evidently Esther Johnson, who, according to Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘* purchased by a life of prolonged hopes and dis- 
appointed affection ‘a poetical immortality under the 
name of Stella.” Swift’s acquaintance with Miss John- 
son commenced a year or two previous to the date of 
this letter. 

Swift’s assertion, that, though late in his life as it is, he 
must let his fortune drive its old course, is a contra- 
diction to the implied assertion in Scott's Life of Swift, 
p. 57, and the Edinburgh Review, No. 53, p. 29, that 
Swift received a considerable legacy from Sir William 
Temple. Sir William’s legacy to Swift was only 1007. 

The Adam Swift mentioned was the sixth son of the 
writer’s grandfather (the Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of 


and resided at Green Castle, in the county of 


a 
Jack Tisdale was probably a brother of the Rey. Dr, 
bop meng * or Tisdale, who proposed to Swift for 
More Park, Apr. Ist, 1699, 
SrnceE the Resignation of my Living and the 
noise it made amongst You, I have had at least 
3 or 4 very wise Letters, unsubscribed, from the 
Lord knows who, declaring much sorrow for 
my quitting Kilroot, blaming my Prudence for 
doing it before I was possesst of somethi 
else, and censuring my Truth in relation toa 
certain Lady. One or two of them talks of 
You as one who was less my Friend than you 
pretended, with more of the same sort, ‘too 
tedious to trouble You or my self with. 

For what they say relating to my self, either 

as to my Prudence or Conscience, I can answer 

sufficiently for my own satisfaction or for that 

of any body else who is my Friend enough to 

desire it. But I have no way of convincing 
People in the Clouds; And for any thing of 
the Letters that relates to You, I need not 
answer the objections, because I do not believe 
them; For I was ever assured of your good 

Intentions, and Justice, and Friendship; and 

tho’ I might suspect them, Yet I do not find 

any Interest You can have either to wish or to 
use me ill. 

I am very glad You have finisht the Affair 
and are settled in Possession; I think You 
may henceforth reckon y* self easy, and have 
little to do besides serving God, y* Friends, 
and y* Self, and unless desire of Place or Title 
will interfere, I know nothing besides acci- 
dents can hinder You from being happy, to 
which, if I have contributed either by chance 
or good will, I shall reckon it among the lucky 
adventures of my Life. 

For what You say of my having no reason 
to repent any of my endeavers to serve You, I 
am and have always been of the same Opinion, 
and herein y* self may bear me witness, when 
You remember that my Promises and designs 
relating to y™ succeeding in the Prebend, were 
not of a sudden or by chance, but were the 
constant Tennor of what I said when we last 
parted, and of most of my Letters since. 
Neither did that inclosed Letter of the B™ 
hasten it at all, for S* W. T. desired to write 
for my further Licence, and I would not con- 
sent to it; besides, I had severall Accounts 
from others that it was your Opinion I should 
not give it up so soon, and that what You 
supposed about 2 Visitation so soon was a mis- 
take, and that You would write to me to the 
same Effect, which either never came to my 
hand, or else You justly omitted to do upon 
receit of my Resolution,and Resignation in- 
closed. This I thought fitt to say to sett us 
both right and clear in each other’s thoughts. 

For my own Fortune, as late in my Life as 
it is, I must e’en lett it drive on its old course: 
I think I told in my last that 10 days before 
my resignation my L4 Sunderland fell and I 
with Him; since that there have been other 
causes, which, if they succeed, I shall be proud 
to own the methods, or, if otherwise, very 
much ashamed. 

I shall be loath any Affairs of mine should 
constrain You, Therefore I approve of y* me- 
thod in first adjusting my Accounts, wherein 
I neither suspect y™ Justice nor dislike y" re 
solutions of exactness, for I am and ever was 
very much for that Custom of making Ac- 
counts the clearest, especially with my nearest 
Friends. If my uncle Adam Swift should be 
down in the North, and would desire to state 
them with you, I entreat You would comply, 
and take the usual Course in such Cases either 
for present or future Paym', wherein I shall 








the streamlet’s wave ; 





coe and Bridstow, in Herefordshire, who died in 
1658), 
Antrim. Adam Swift's will was proved 26th May, 1704. 


not be urged, but desire You to chuse y* own 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





_— 
Time, and fix upon it, and I shall readily 


consent. 

Mr. Higgison has writt to me about that 
Abatemt; and I wish You had easd me of 
that Concern, as You might have done from 
what I said: I thought the half was suf- 
ficient; I made no Promise of any at all. I 
would do nothing rigorous ; I am not on the 
Spott to judge of Circumstances. I want 
money sufficiently ; and have nothing to trust 
to but the little in y’ hands. I dealt easily 
with Him the Year before. The utmost I will 
say is this: I gave Him half a promise to en- 
deavor He should be Farmer this Year, but 
that is now out of my Power; If You have 
disposed it to another, in consideration of 
that Dissapointment lett Him take the whole 
Abatemt in Gd’s name, but if You have lett 
it to Him this Year, e’en be kind to Him y* 
self if You please, for then He shall onely be 
abated half; that’s positive. 

I never heard whether the B? received my 
Lett" of Farewell; pray know, and present 
His Ldship with my humble Duty and Service. 

I assure you (for I am an understanding 
man in that Affair) that the Parish of Bali- 
more upon a fair view at eighteen pence 
Acre, Oats, amounts to better than 1007. a 
year, with Cows, Sheep, Cats, and Dogs, &c. 

I would .....* you send me a List of 
my Books, and desire You will not transmit 
them to Dublin till You gett all together. I 
will not pardon You the loss of any. I told 
You the Method of collecting any that are not 
in y' hands. Jack Tisdale will do it; He has 
ny Trunk and some Books and Papers which 
You are also to gett; pray use Messengers 
and pay them at my charge; and for Gd’s seek 
see about paying Tayler of Laughbritland (I 
have been an hour thinking of the Town’s 
name) for something about grazing a Horse 
and Farrier’s bill, it cannot be above 4 or 5 
shill. and You may know by a Letter. 

You will buy a wooden box for my Books, 
and gett the new ones putt up in brown Paper. 
Itold You enough of this in one of my last. 
Pray lett me know if You want further In- 
formation, for I had rather you would take 
time than not finish as You and I shall like, 
tho’ it be but about a Trifle. 

Pray give my Service to y* Wife and Fa- 
nily. Iam Y* assuredly, J, Swift. 


For th{e Rev. John W jindar 
Preblendary of Kilroo]t, at 
Belfast, County) of 
Antrim). 








DRAMA. 
THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 
The Victoria Theatre: Fete. 

On Saturday the spirited proprietors of this 
theatre, after the performances were over, gave 
& supper upon the stage, to the company and a 
few invited friends, in honour of the birth-day 
of their royal patroness the Duchess of Kent. 
We do not like to enter into a critical notice of 
the performances, but are free to remark, that 
4more pleasant entertainment could hardly be 
produced on any stage. The chief parts were 
taken by Abbott at one end, and Mrs. Egerton 
at the other, of a table altogether different 
from the celebrated round one of King Arthur, 
and stretching longitudinally from the back 
scene to the very lamps. ‘The intermediate 
female parts were ably sustained by Miss Jar- 
man, Mrs. Keeley, Miss Sydney, Miss Lee, 
Miss— Lee, Miss Somerville, Miss P. Horton, 
Mrs, and Miss Garrick, Miss Goward, Mr. 
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Keeley (Orange Mary), and other ladies belong- 
ing to the corps; while the male cast derived 
striking importance from the individual and 
united exertions of Egerton, Warde, Chip- 
pendale, Hunt, Ransford, Ross, Turnour, 
Latham, Addison, assisted by sundry amateurs, 
who shewed no lack of the peculiar talent re- 
quired for the occasion, and supported by Wade, 
Barton, and other musical geniuses, in the 
most efficient style. 

The hint of the piece appeared to have been 
suggested by the farce of No Song, no Supper, 
to the plot of which it might have served as a 
perfect contrast; and some of the music was 
original, though it was obvious that a portion 
of it must have been composed for Kent. The 
opening was unusually fine. The perfect time 
in which the arms were raised, and the de- 
scending clash of the instruments, were the per- 
fection of nature and art. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than Miss Sydney and Miss 
Lee at this moment: they were a study for 
Mr. Duppa, the excellent artist present, and 
we think we caught him, with that expertness 
so peculiar to his pencil, preparing something 
for a plate. Miss Jarman and Mrs. Keeley did 
not seem quite at home at first, but they soon 
got into the spirit of the scene, and then no- 
thing could surpass the acuteness with which 
they seized what they had to do, and the ad- 
mirable readiness with which they disposed 
even of the difficult passages. The Chickini, 
who had danced so well in the previous ballet 
of the Innkeeper’s Disaster, though so much 
indisposed as to be unable to act in this finale, 
was 80 sufficiently represented by substitutes 
of the same name, only pronounced Chickens in 
the English language, that not a tongue was 
raised against them. About this period a gross 
anachronism occurred to us, viz. that after, and 
not before the disappearance of Ham, the deluge 
came on. But the unkindest cut of all was by a 
group in the character of beef-eaters, who went 
through their parts so coldly as to excite no small 
degree of astonishment. It was strange to wit- 
ness any thing so dull where there was an edge- 
bone, and a considerable deal of sharpness both 
in knives and appetites all about. But some 
actors are too much in earnest ever to make 
good players. We trust that these remarks, 
offered in entire kindness, and for the benefit of 
the profession at large, will not be thought to 
be too cutting; if the public are expected to 
fork out the blunt, it is nece that a per- 
former, without being a swindler, should be 
sharper. If not, instead of sham-pain, as in 
this instance, he will find only real pain attend 
his course. 

The second act might be thought by some to 
be rather long, yet every body stopped it out : 
just as if people could not move themselves at 
all if they stayed their stomachs. It must be 
added, however, that the vivacity of the Ma- 
nager Abbott proved him to be an excellent 
stay-maker.* It gave us much pleasure to 
observe, that notwithstanding the obnoxions 
part which certain bishops are alleged to have 
recently taken against the interests of the 
drama, not only Messrs. Abbott and Egerton, 
but every member of the Victoria, shewed the 
utmost respect to the cloth. Not a stain was 
attempted to be thrown upon it; on the con- 
trary it was covered with blessings, and we dare 
say if Dr. Blomfield had been present, he would 
have returned thanks, especially if his Grace 
of Canterbury preceded, or, as the Abbot would 
say, went a Prior-i. As it was, an eloquent 





* It must have been one of his bills we saw Jately, in 
these mysterious words :—‘* Miss W——, Dr. To repair- 
ing and boning throughout, 5s. 6d.” 
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address by Mr. (not the Dr.) Wade, was forci- 








bly delivered, and loudly applauded. 

Of the music, we may mention that a duet 
between Warde and Miss P. Horton was al- 
most a rarity, and not without cawse. Mrs. 
Keeley sang delightfully a paraphrase of Wadé- 
mecum, and a very charming ballad. Glees by 
Hunt, Ransford, &c. were much admired ; and 
two too-comic compositions by the chairman 
and Miss Lee gave complete satisfaction, though 
the latter bore away the (Captain) Bell. There 
was no other bore throughout the whole even- 
ing. Indeed, not to tire with our critique, the 
whole thing was in the best taste. Merry 
thoughts were abundant, and laughter defied 
the narcotic effects of night and negus, though 
wining was also allowed to the melancholy and 
serious. Dr. Millingen’s performance was sen- 
sible, though the King’s Fool brought him to 
the theatre ; and Cooper sank elegantly through 
a trap-door, at an hour when a Spare Bed was 
quite unnecessary. The scene towards the con- 
clusion increased in animation, and the optical 
illusions which were produced had a wonderful 
influence. We never saw two Jarmans so spi- 
rituel, two Mrs. Keeleys so “ talented,” two 
Orange Marys so comical, two Sydneys so 
pretty, nor four Lees so fascinating. In the 
pleasure we experienced while contemplating 
these fair and gifted creatures, we were surry, 
and it must be considered derogatory to the 
house and drama,—we were sorry, we repeat, 
to have Punch introduced. Toby, or not 
to be, had better have been in the negative ; 
this opera, though extensively popular, is an 
inferior emanation of the histrionic art, and 
deformed by a spice of the vulgarity which, in 
spite of the genius of the authors, adhered to 
the ancient drama. The substitution of an 
escape of gas, besides, though an improvement 
on the original sulphur smell when the Devil is 
knocked down, and no one is able to stand 
before the hero Punch, did not particularly 
strike us as agreeable. Other critics may like 
it on the main, though we prefer the light 
effect, and are inclined to vote our eyes against 
their nose. But we are not going to finish 
with fault-finding. So happily did the whole 
entertainment go off, that the managers were 
at the last amazed to find they had been un. 
consciously anticipating the piece announced for 
Monday—and the curtain dropt on 


ALL IN GOOD HUMOUR. * 


On Monday a comic piece, in one act, en- 
titled All in Good Humour, was produced, we 
think we might say revived, at this theatre, of 
which it was not worthy. Good taste must 
revolt at an interlude in which indecency and 
double entendres supplied the place of wit and 
humour. What would possibly have pleased 
the galleries in the time of Farquhar and Dry. 
den, will not be endured in the present day. 
We observe that it has only been performed 
twice, and we trust that it is withdrawn, unless 
the management wish to have their audiences 
* all in bad humour.” Rob Roy was performed 
for the first time the same evening, and, on the 
whole, very creditably. It was announced in 
the bills that there would be a strict adherence 
to costume, and the clan Macgregor presented 
themselves to our wondering eyes habited in 
blue tunics, edged with yellow, with a plaid of 
the Stuart tartan. Warde, as Rob Roy, was 





* We ought to have noticed, that the manager, after 
stating the eens Se. that, since it opened, the cur- 
tain of the Victoria ad only been drawn up to less than 
the expenses ‘* one single evening,” gave out a repetition 
of the extra and supper-ior performances of the night, on 





the birth-day of the Princess Victoria,.in May next, 
which was received with thunders of applause. 
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the only one correctly dressed. Miss P. Hor- 
ton played the part of Mattie very well; and 
we would recommend the other characters to 
take lessons in broad Scotch from her. A Mr. 
Willoughby, from Norwich, made his début 
before a London audience in the character of 
Captain Thornton; and what with his enor- 
mous jack-boots, and the novelty of his si- 
tuation, he appeared so much embarrassed that 
he was at first inaudible; towards the end, 
however, he rallied, and in some measure found 
his voice again. The audience were particu- 
larly patient with him. 





ADELPHI. 

Durine the week, Nero! a Roman-tick Fid- 
dler, has been played here; it is the produc- 
tion of Mr. > om Bayly, and the principal 
sustained by John Reeve. We have not found 
aught to admire in it; and therefore cannot 
praise the unwonted generosity announced in 
the bills, that, ‘* notwithstanding this extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented attraction, the 
prices will not be raised !” 








VARIETIES. 


Aristotle in a new character.—A gent. who 
had been drinking deep of the diffusion of 
knowledge, observed to a friend the other day, 
after digesting his pen’worth, “ Well! I never 
knew that Aristotle wrote plays before!” 
** And I never heard it either,” rejoined the 
other. ‘ But you see it is so,”’ said the well- 
informed reader ; ‘*‘ for they call him the stage 
wright in this article!” 

The Simpsonian Féte was held at Vauxhall 
Gardens on Monday, and, the weather luckily 
holding up, the poor fellow reaped a 
benefit. Except a lamp representation of this 
oddity, forty-five feet high, and extremely cle- 
verly done, the entertainments were of the 
poorest kind, and tiresome withal. Our con- 
temporaries have certainly a right to puff whom 
they please, and no doubt benevolent motives 
induced them to such general exertions as were 
made on this occasion; and if we except our- 
selves from the mania of long, dull, and fa- 
tiguing attempts of the same kind, we must be 
excused for saying that we have done so because 
we have known hundreds of persons of worth 
and genius, whom slight notices (which they 
could not obtain) would have served to rescue 
from wretchedness; and we could not help 
thinking that there was an extravagance in 
the Vauzhallery of this charlatan exhibition, 
occupying far more space than the most im- 
portant public news. 

Jack's ridiculous Pun. — At a recent public 
dinner, during grace, one of the guests was 
looking devouringly at the dishes about him, 
when a brilliant lieutenant R.N. remarked to 
him,—“ Sir, you seem to be taking an as-a- 
mouth observation.”” This was not the indi- 
vidual who has discovered the longitude ! 

The Metropolitan Society of Florists. —The 
annual show of this Society, recently formed 
under the patronage of the Queen for the en- 
couragement of floriculture, took place at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern on Wednesday, 
when many beautiful dahlias, magnolias, and 
other flowers, were exhibited. Of the former 
there were said to be nearly three hundred 
varieties. Medals were adjudged to the most 
successful cultivators of these rich ornaments 
to our gardens. 

Dying Yarns.—We are informed that a gen- 
tleman of much experience has made great im- 
provements in the art of dying linen and cotton 
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yarns; so as almost to revolutionise the system 
of imparting fast and permanent colours to 
these materials. A guide to the practical part 
of his subject is about to appear. 

R. Lander. The annexed letter from Bris- 
tol has been posted at Lloyd’s Coffee House. 
“ The John Cabot arrived here this morning 
(Aug. 17), left Acuib on the 2d of June. She 
received from H. M.S. Favourite the follow- 
ing intelligence a few days before leaving the 
coast : — That Lander was returned from the 
interior to Fernando Po, in one of the steam- 
boats, having purchased ten tons of ivory for a 
trifle. The other steam-boat was left ashore 
in the river Niger. Lander was very ill, and 
many of the white people of the Expedition 
had died. H.M.S. Favourite may be expected 
daily.” 

Bricks.— Every one who has examined our 
fine old brick buildings, such as the greenhouse 
at Kensington Palace, and compared them with 
modern erections of the same material, must 
have noticed the great inferiority of the latter, 
both in compactness and beauty. We are 
therefore glad to see it announced in the Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser, that a great improve- 
ment has been devised in brick-making, by a 
machine which tempers the clay better, and a 
when in a half-dried state. There is also a 
saving of cost. 

A Hit ingeniously spoiled. — A certain first- 
rate actor, during a summer’s tour in Ireland, 
treated cavalierly and angrily one of the under- 
lings, who determined to be quits, at the risk 
of forfeiting his salary of some seventeen shil- 
lings a-week for insubordination. In the eve- 
ning, pursuant to announcement, the great 
man enacted Richard III. ; in which character, 
as is well known, one of the great points is the 
order given in the fourth act for the instant 
decapitation of Buckingham :— 

«« Off with his head! So much for Buckingham !” 
The insulted subaltern contrived to be the last 


momentous intelligence; and following him 
whose news was, 


«* Buckingham’s army is dispersed and taken 
Anartet kimaahd eeedored awayalone, 
No one knows whither,” 


hastily approached King Richard’s dreaded 
person, saying,— 

«* My lord, the duke of Buckingham is taken ;” 
and then, instantly levelling his fore-finger 
like a pistol at the face of the astonished 
tyrant, added, with provokingly officious assur. 
ance, 

«« And we've whipt his head off !” 

A Civic and Classic Pun.—Among the well- 
known qualities of Gibbon’s style, there is a 
certain fuli-dress stateliness, not indeed averse 
to satiric wit, but rather unfavourable to the 
playful sallies of humour. Who expects to 
meet with a pun in the luminous pages of the 
historian of the Roman Empire? Yet he has 
committed something very like one in the second 
chapter of the Decline and Fall, where, speak- 
ing of the unrestricted tolerance of idolatry 
accorded by the mistress of nations, he observes, 
* Rome gradually became the common temple 
of her subjects, and the freedom of the city was 
bestowed on all the gods of mankind.” 

Literary Property in Germany.— The Ger- 
manic Diet has recently promulgated a very 
just and, as far as regards copyright in Ger- 
many, & very important resolution,—that in the 
application of the laws against literary piracy, 
the difference between the subjects of different 
states shall be abolished, and authors and pub- 


second which presses and smooths the bricks | « 


of those messengers who successively announce |}, 





Sener eee reer: 
Newspaper Intelligence and Industry.— Every 
newspaper in town and country has, during 
the last ten days or a fortnight, communicated 
to the public the sad fate of Dr. Dixon, the 
African traveller, which was only generally 
known and stated above eighteen months ago!! 
—See Literary Gazette of that period. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Philosophical Rambler; or, Observations, Reflec. 
tions, and Adventures of a Pedestrian Tourist through 
France and Italy. 

The first volume of a splendid Library of Natural 
History, under the title of The Natural History Miscel. 
lany, conducted by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Captain 
Brown, and J. B. Kidd, Esq. 

Europe; a Political Sketch, and other Poems, by Mr, 
Cc. 0. > 

The System of Arithmetic practised with success in 
Merchant Tailors’ School. 

ee ape Notices and Remains of Alphonso H, 
Holyfield, several years a clerk in the office of the London 
Missionary Society. 

A new Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the Spa- 
nish Language, in —— Lectures, by E. Del Mar. 

Sermons on various Subjects, by Samuel Warren, LL.D, 

Dialogues, Moral and Scientific: intended principally 
for Young Persons connected with Wesleyan Sunday 
Schoois. 

The Biographical Record; or, Sketches of the Lives, 
Experience, and happy Deaths of Members of the Wes- 
leyan Society, in the Salisbury Circuit, by James Dredge. 

Travels and Resesrches in Caffraria, by Stephen Kay, 
Corresponding Member of the South African Institution, 


c. &c. 

Two Letters on Tithes and Corn Laws, by Thomas 
ease. 

On the Climate of the South Coast, as observed at 
Hastings and St. Leonard’s, by Dr. John Harwood, 
F.R.S., &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Baron Cuvier, by Mrs. R. Lee, (formerly 
Mrs. T. Bowdich,) 8vo. 12s. bds. — Memoirs of the Court 
of King Charles the First, by Lucy Aikin, 2d edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bds.—The Diary of Mr. John Lamont, of 
Newton, 1649-1671, 4to. 25s. bds.—Luni-Solar and Horary 
Tables, with their application in Nautical Astronomy, 
&c. &c., by Janet Taylor, roy. 8vo. 13s. 6d. bds.—Mo- 
thers and Sons, by the Author of ‘* Hyacinth O’Gara,” 
&c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. fo. Baptism discussed in favour of 
the — m of Infants, by Daniel Isaac, 3d edition, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. .—Rev. H. T. Burne on the Person and Huma- 
nity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 12mo. 1s. sewed.—Brief 
Introduction to Astronomy, by way of Question and 
Answer, by George Lindsay, second edition, 12mo. 2s. 

und.— Concise Summary of General Geography, by 
George Lindsay, 12mo. 1s. 4d. hf.-bd.— Vérités Amu- 
santes et Intéressantes, by W. H. James, with English 
Translation, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — Cruikshank v. the New 
Police, 12mo. 2s. sewed.—Squarey’s General Rules for re- 

lating the Practice of the Superior Courts, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

s.—A Treatise on some Nervous Disorders, to illus- 
trate those Varieties which simulate Structural Disease, 
by E. Lee, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Observations on Injuries and 
Diseases of the Rectum, by H. Mayo, 8vo. 7s. bds.—An 
Essay on Inflammation, by P. L. Phillips, 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Alphabet of Zoology, by James Rennie, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth.—An Analysis of the History of Joseph, upon the 
principles of Lee’s Hebrew Grammar, by the Rev. A. 
Ollivant, M.A., 2d edition, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Practical Expo- 
sition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. 
R. Anderson, 12mo. 7s. bds.— The Converted Jew, 4 
Poem, by T. K. Verdon, 12mo. 5s. bds.—The Boy’s Latin 
Construing Book, by the Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. bound.—Selection of Psalms and Hymns, adapted 
to the Church of England, (printed at Leeds,) 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. — Letters from Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, 1741-1760, second edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2.28. bds.—Present for an Apprentice, new 
edition, with Appendix, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.—Zenobia, a 
Drama, and other Poems, by J. Ford, M.D., 8vo. 7s fide 
bds. — M‘Phun’s Guide through Glasgow, royal 32mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to return our acknowledgments to the Prince 
of Canino for the copy of his «* Réponse aux Accusations 
de la Tribune sur te Dixhuit Brumaire;” but as it is 
entirely political, we can only give it this notice in our 
literary Journal. : 

The Literary Gazette does not give a general Obituary, 
and only notices the deaths of literary persons. mi 

We are sorry not to gratify E. G., though the ‘‘ poetry 
is very pretty. The composition is faulty, and most 0 
the thoughts far from 5 . f a 

We have not place for the “* Song of Callistratus.” We 
thank the writer. 

We have received W. Howitt's Vindication, &c. of his 
‘* History of Priestcraft.” Our opinion of that history 
has been pronounced; and of its Vindication, all we shall 
say is, that, in our Quaker-spirit of literature, it is a very 
un-Friendly and hot-headed publication, 








lishers shall enjoy the same rights in all, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL M 

The Gallery, Ky 2 _ of Pictures, from the Works of 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 

last three Presidents of the Royal Academy, is <r daily, from 

Ten in the Morning till Six + the Evening, and will be closed 
on Saturday, the 31st instant. 

Admission, 1s,—Catalo; 


ie, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 





XHIBITION of the WORKS of the late 
R. P. BONINGTON, at No, 67, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Mr. Bonington respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and 
the Public, that he intends opening, on the 27th August, 1833, 
for inspection, a choice Collection of his late Son’s Works, con- 
sisting of Paintings and Sketches in Oil, Water Colours, Chalks, 
Pencil, é&c. &c. 

Mr. B. begs leave to observe, that if his Collection is not very 
large, he flatters himself it is sufficiently important to be highly 
interesting to Connoisseurs, Amateurs, and the general Admir- 
ens of the Fine Arts. 

s to be open from Ten in the Morning till Five. 


NE THOUSAND POUNDS.—A Lite- 


rary Man wishes to meet with an Individual enjoying a 
taste for Literature and the Fine Arts, and disposed to embark 
the Sum of One Thousand Pounds (more or less, as may be agreed 
upon), in an undertaking of peculiar interest and splendour, con- 
nected with those objects. 

Address, post-paid, C. F. D., care of Mr. George Boyle, House 
and Estate Agent, 290, Regent Street. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.—The 


Autumnal Course will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 1, 


Medicine—Dr. Williams, 
Materia Medica—Dr. Burto: 
Avatomy—Mr. Tyrrell and a Mr. John F. South, 
Chemistry—Mr. Phillips 
Midwifery—Dr. ‘Ashburner and Dr. Rigby. 
Surgery—Mr. Tyrrell. 
Medical J) ot oes gy Ei Lister and Mr. Phillips. 
vcssmnmanay r. Solly. 
Clinical ectunte will be given. 
Mr. R. Whitfield, » heaton to the Hospital, is authorised 
toenter Pupils to the above Lectures. 











T 0 BE SOLD, a Copy of the Literary 
t gcoee from 1820 A 1832, 18 vols. half-bound, calf neat, 
price 51. 
Apply fitby letter post-paid) to Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, 
tationers' Court, London, or Messrs. Webb and Simons, Book- 
sellers, Manchester. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Baron Cuvier's Memoirs. 


In 8vo. with Portrait, 12. boards, 
EMOIRS of BARON CUVIER. 
By Mrs. R. LEE, formerly Mrs, T. ED. BOWDICH. 
London : Nadguieng Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





New Works printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
jreen, and Longman. 


EMOIRS of the COURT and CHA. 


RACTER of Se an the FIRST. 
By LU AIKIN. 


2 vols. hav va Portrait, 28s, 

Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of Ghent, 
by the Author of ** Richelieu,” “ Henry Masterton,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

** We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the very best 
romance that Mr. James has produced.”—Literary Gaxette. 


Introduction to Geology ; intended to convey 
. Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most 
we goes recent Disceveries, with Explanations of the Facts 
Phenomena which serve to confirm or invalidate various 
Geological Theories. By R. Bakewell. 8vo. 4th edition, with 
Additions, including Five new Chapters, and new Plates and 
Cuts, 21s. 
Treatise on Happiness; consisting of Obser- 
vations on Health, Property, the Mind, and the Passions; with 
the Virtues and Vices, the Defects and Excellencies, of Human 








Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 

« There is a great deal of excellent sense, much ee anda 
variety of information, in this treatise.” — Literary Gaxette 

“Itis fl g with entertai 


Travels of an Irish ate in search of 
a Religion, with Notes by the Editor of “ Captain Rock’s Me- 
moirs.” 2 vols, foolecap 8vo. 18s, 
« We consider these volumes as amongst the most interestin; 
records of which the operations of the human mind ever form 
the theme.”—Monthly Review. 


Geology of the South-East of England, con- 
taining a comprehensive Sketch of the Geology of Sussex, and of 
the adjacent Parts of Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent ; with Figures 
and Descriptions of the RE ee | Fossil Reptiles of Tilgate 
Forest. By G. Mantell, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.8, &c, 8vo. with 75 
Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts, 21s. 


Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, in 1830 and 1831. By James 
Montgomery, Author of the ‘* World before the Flood,” &c. &c, 
Post 8vo. 108. 6d, 

“Of the ‘Lectures’ we can speak with unqualified praise: 
taste, feeling, and grace, are their characteristics.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

Sir J. E. Smith’s Introduction to Botany, 
with Illustrations of the Natural Orders, combining the Object 
of his ** Grammar” with that of his “ Introduction.” J. 
Hooker, LL.D. Prof. Bot. Glasgow. With 36 Plates; new edi- 
tion, 16s. 

Adelaide; a Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. 
price 24s. 


Lives of English Female Worthies, by Mrs. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


oes Works, 
Publish » Orme, and Co. London. 
IFE of FREDERIC the GREAT, KING 
of PRUSSIA. 
By LORD DOVER. 
8 vols, 8vo. Sith Portrait, 2d edition, 282. ? 
Memoir and Correspondence of the late Sir 
J.B. saith, President of the Linnean Society, &c. Edited by 
lady Smith, 2 large vols. Portrait, &c. Sls, 6d. 
Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 


© Stomns Moore, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 3d 
tion, 2 


Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, by 


the Rev. W. Coxe, M.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 6 vols. 8vo. with 
an Atlas, 5i. 5s, 


Memoirs of Horatio, Lord d Walpole, by the 
Rev. W. Coxe. 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 26s 

Annual Biography and Obituary, Vols. I. to 
XVII. 158. each. 

History of Charlemagne, by G. P. R. James, 

. 8vo. with Portrait, 162, 

Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. by Sir 
R. Greisley, Bart. F.S.A. 8vo. 

Political Life of the Right Hon. G. Canning, 


John I, Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. 
Col. oor aol eon 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

“A work which every mother ae profitably place in the 
hands of her d '—Tait's 


Now ready, in 1 I thick demy 8vo. vol. price 12s, 


LD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 

«« It must be acknowledged, there is abundance of good 

sense, sound yy and authentic facts in this volume,” 
Atheneum, Aug. 

“This volume = full of actual observation; there is much 
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In one vol, Sto. 
NNALS of ST. MARY OVERY : 
a P Account of St. Saviour’s 
Church and Parish, Southw 


by WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

Carefully compiled from the Parochial and other Records in 
the Tower, Augmentation Office, &c.; and illustrated with 
twenty highly-finished Engravings. Price 11. 5¢.; or with India 
Paper Proofs, 2/. 

ublished for the Author, by Messrs. Nichols and Son, 25, Par- 
liament Street; and sold by J. and A. Arch, Cornhill, and R. 
Hill, High Street. 








Price 5s. 

TREATISE on some NERVOUS 
DISORDERS; being chiefly intended to illustrate 

those varieties which simulate Structural Disease. 

By EDWIN LEE, 
Member of the Royal College of § rey eee formerly House 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 
Lendoa: Printed for Burgess and 8 Hill. 


n 8vo. rice Be. boun 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLEM. 
ATICAL FRENCH Jue” BOOK. Seventh 
edition, i and 
Counters to ditto, in a . Box, price 18s. 
Dulsu and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 








In3 vols. with a Portrait of the Author, price 24¢, : 
OTRE-DAME; a Tale of the “ Ancien 
Régime ;" from the French of M. VICTOR HUGO. 
With a Prefatory Notice, Literary and Political, of the Romances 


- Hugo. 
By the Translator of Wileon’s edition of * ay ad Louis 
Philippe, and the Revolution of 1830,” 
“Notre-Dame de Paris is the last and best boi of Victor 
Hinge s productions; is in — of a higher mood than 
ha ae attempted. ‘inburgh Review, July. 
London: Effingham \ Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


R. BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
Sa oe gprs The First Volume of this most in- 
the History of between Three and 
Four eadeo Spscuttes, is now completed and published; and 
neither the immense labour of research nor the frequent refer- 
ences to the parties themselves, for the procurement of the ne- 
cessary information, will prevent the steady progress and speedy 
completion of this important undertaking — one so truly valuable 
to the pentey of England. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New  Batingten Street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
















E LAWA RE; ro “the Ruined Family : 


Tale. 

te Delanens is evidently the production of e very able and well. 
educated individual; of one who wields a fresh and clever pen; 
of one who can frolic with learning without being a pedant; and 
can draw Me fe science for illustrations, without being a philoso- 
pher, in short, one who, we are sure, will ere long be- 
come a ane with the public; and one too, who may, per- 
haps, give a new impulse to the production of Scotch aot in 
the truest sense of the word. "Glasgow rgus. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London. 


NEW WORK BY THE re OF « PELHAM." 
In 8 vols. pos 
NGLAND and "the "ENGLISH. 
By £. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P, 
** High as the author stood before in public estimation, and in 
other classes of literature, this work will raise him still higher; 
ions will pass before ot ¢ England and the English 








sound stuff in it; and the common reader will be mu 
where the legislator will be much instructed.”—Literery Gasette, 


Aug. 10. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





Price 74. 
TREATISE on those DISORDERS of 
e BRAIN and NERVOUS SYSTEM which are 
usually BF. and called MENTAL. 
By DAVID UWINS, M.D. 

“This work treats the subject in a happier and more fluent 

“— than has yet been done by any author that we are aware of.” 

ondon Medical and Surgical Journal. 
ee and Rush, =, Strand: 


n 
is not referred to as a performance of stan mind and value. 
—Literary Gaxctte. 
« No man of thought or bo can hesitate to read, or fail to be 
pleased with this work.”—Atheneum, 
Richard Beutiey, New Burlington Street. 





New and improved Editions of the followi: approved Books of 
bre een by Maver, Blair, Goldsmith, +, woe, Kee have just 


OLDSMITH’ S GRAMMAR of GENE. 


RAL GEOGRAPHY, i d and ised, with 
Views of the principal Capitals of the World, Maps, &c. 8s. 6d, 


Goldemith’s Geography, on a Popular Plan, 














In 12mo. pric 
OETICAL REMAINS of a CLERGY. 
_MAN’S ge 
St. Pau h d and Waterloo Place; 


Ford ae ue Islington. 





fm 1882 to his death, by his Private Secretary, A. G. Stap 
4]. 3 vols. 8vo. 24 edit’ tion, 38s. 
Military Memoirs of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, by Major M. Sherer. 2 vols. small Svo. 10s. 
Memoir of the Life, Writings, &c. of James 
Sante, Me. D. of Liverpool. Edited by his Son, W. W. Currie. 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28. 
Life and Reign “of George IV. by William 
allace, Esq. 3 vols. small 8vo. 15e. 
Memoirs of Sir Walter Ralegh, by Mrs. 
4.T. Thomson. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
Life of William Lord Russell, by Lord John 
Russell. 2 vols. 8¥0. 3d edition, with Portrait, 2s. 
Some Account of Lope de Vega and Guillen 


de Castro, by Lord Holland. 2 ee. post Bvo. Zils. 
ee 





Verses of the Amherst. 
in Bvo. price 8s 
EPORT of. PROCEEDINGS on 
F the a VOYAGE to the NORTHERN PORTS of CHINA, 
pon Ship Lord Amherst. Extracted from Papers printed b: 
cu, the House of Commons, relating to the Trade wit! 


B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





Blementary French Works, 


NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
being an accurate System of French Accidence and 
Syntax. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
‘ew edition, 4s. bound. 
Grammatical Exercises "En the French}» 
Language compared with the English. N. Hamel. 4s. bd. 
Questions adapted to Hamel’ s Exercises, 
calculated to perfect in a Knowledge of French; with a Key, od. 
Key to Hamel’s French Exercises, 3s. 
World in Miniature, containing an Account 
of the different Countries in the World, with References to the 


essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. Hamel. 
New edition, ¢s. 6d. 


und. 
Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, by 
£. J. Voisin. 4s. bound. 
Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French Language, in French and English, with the exact Pro- 


nunciation, by L’Abbé Tardy. 64, bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lopgman; 
and Whittaker, and Arnot, 








d onvey Instruction by means of the Association 
produced by the } emg heme faa beeen of all ~~ 
’ tracts recent - 
vels} with Engraving 4s. bound. ogerany 
Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’s Gram- 
mar of Geography, for Junior Pupils, 9d, 
Dowling’ s 500 Questions on the Maps in 
of ey, Od. 
Mavor’s Spelling-Book, ‘Is. 6d. bound. 
Blair’s Reading Exercises, 2s. bound. 
Blair’s Class-Book, 5s. bound. 


_Mies Aikin’s Poetry for Children, 2s. half. 
 Mavor’ 's Selection of Classical English Poe. 


6s. 6d. bound. 
""'Mavor® *s British Nepos, 5s. bound. 
Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 
Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s. 6d. bd. 
Mavor’s Universal Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 
Joyce’s Arithmetic, 3s. bd.—Key, 3s. bound. 
Barrow’s 52 School Sermons, 7s. bound. 
Morrison’s Elements of Book-keeping, Single 
and Double Entry. 8vo. 8s. half-bound. 
Crocker’s Elements of Land Surveying, in 


allits Branches. With Pilates and Woodcuts, 0s. bound. 
London» » Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co, 
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On Mental Derangement, &c- 
Third edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 


TREATISE on INDIGESTION, illus- 


HE APOSTOLICAL COMMISSION : 
a Sermon delivered at the Cathedral Church of “ John, 

By DANIEL, LORD BISHOP of CA —, 

at an O dinati holden on Sunday, January 6th, 1833 





aie the Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and T 

the ailing Disorders of the Stomach Bond, Haves. with prac- 

tical beervations on some painful ee ts originating ng in| 
an 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 12. 10. in 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM ‘ROSCOE, 


By his Son, HENRY ROSCOE. 


Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 





Printed at Bishop's College Prete Calcutta, London: to be 
had Babee and Sons; Hatch and Son; Seeley and Sons ; 





and at Ford’s, Isli: 4 





them, especial! 


Fuiness of Bi 
T.J. GRAHAM, M.D. 

« We sincere] Pn Khe * it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical 
and Physical Journal. 

“It is evidently the result of close attention and much experi- 
ence in the subject.”—British Magazine 
London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; 

Hatchards, Piccadilly; sold by all Booksellers. 





12mo. price 5s. bound, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
R of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
atically laid down and the principal diffi. 
cording to the — of the French 
’ By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
with dditi and 
ornenite 
B SIEVRAC. 
London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Baidwin and. Cradock, 
ws J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 

















In 2 vols. 8vo. price 31s, boards, 


ARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to 
onda under oe orders of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty Dom Pedro, Duke of Braza 
y G. LLOYD HODGES, 
Late Colonel in the Service of Her Most aithtat Majesty the 
ueen of Portugal. 
“« The work itself, we have every reason to believe, is the strict 
truth.”—Times, July 16. 





Also, just published, by the same Author, 
1. The Sixth Edition of Sermons on various 
Subjects of Christian Doctrine and Practice. 8vo. price 12s. bds. 
2. Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
2d edition. 2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. cloth boards. 





BOOKS IN soi PRESS. 
New Annuals 


O COUNTRY BOOKSE LLE ‘RS. 
lhow-boards, with Speci Pr y be 
had, on application at he. wholesale Houses in London, ¢ ot the 








3. A Tour on the Continent, in a Series of 
Letters. 4th edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s, 

4. An Address to Young Persons on Con- 
Srmation and the Lord’s Supper, price 4d. eac’ 

5. The Divine Authority and Perctnal Ob. 
ligation of the Lord’s Day. 2d edition, price 2s, 6d. 

6. Farewell Sermon; a Sermon delivered at 
St. Mary’s, Islington, on anday, June 16th, 1832, immediately 
before his Separate for India ; to which is pretixed, a Farewell 
Address written on board the James Sibbald. 8vo. price 2e. 





By W. GODWIN 


genius of Godwin.”— ma 
Richard Rentiaps New Burlington Street. 





MRS, THOMSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ONS T N C E. 
the Author of “ Life of Henry VIII.” &c, 
“ Fall ves and dialogue; dinners, balls, card-parties, 
—— flirtation, and scandal, fill up the crowded scene.” 
imes. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


The Oriental po or, Scenes in India, 


Containing 25 high! Seihed Eng ravings, from original . 
ings by W. Daniel, Esq. R . = anal Due 


Landseer’s Illustrated Edition of the Ro. 


mance of History, to be published in monthly Volumes, each con- 
taining Six Illustrations, ok bound, price és. 





The Biblical Annual. New Supplies of this 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CALEB valuable C Scdensnentes 
WILLIAMS.” 1st of October. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, price 28s. 6d. 
ELORAI N E. The Geographical Annual for 163, inaud 


ing the latest Discoveries and Chan; 
“A tale of = ao ‘og in every respect worthy of the ing 
Re 


be had also of Mr. Bull, 26, Holes Street, London; Messrs, 
Bell and Bradfate, Edinbergh; and Mr. Cumming, Dublin, 





New inal splendid Annual of Scenes ii in India, &c. 


On the Ist of October will be publi with 25 E i 





the most eminent Artists, superbly bound in morocco, p price 
One Guinea, 
YHE ORTRNTAL ANNUAL, 
from igind Draw ings 
B LIAM DANIELL, Esq. R.A. 
The Oriental pom will present whatever is most grand and 


beautiful in the natural or artificial features of the Eastern 
World, i 








** A pleasant, an honest, a d Ath 
« The present clear and a statements of facta. expose much 
petty intrigue, furnish many persona al and etches, 
nd abound with i p and d see Court 


Jeuraal, July 20. 
“* We shall no where gain a better insight into Pedro’s cha- 
racter than in these pages of Colonel Hodges.”—Spectator, July 13. 
“« We recommend every body to peruse the Narrative.”—Atlas, 


uly 

« The work of Colonel Hodges will be found most btgeel! 
and from the nature of the details of which it is composed, and 
the style in which it is written, it cannot fail to be read with 
great interest.”—Naval and Military Gazette, July 27. 

“ There is one main feature in the colonel’s book, which we 
cannot wees oer its exceeding fairness and impartial 
tone." — Fraser’. 


Jon ames Frese, 215, Regent Street. 


Price 4s. bound, a 


A NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR, eee a Methodical Plan, with copious 

Exercises on "hath 7 Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted 

from the best A ~~" ‘and in oe with the 
Rules. OEL a CHAPSA 

A work placed alten the Class-Books by the Royal Council of 

the University of Paris; translated from the went third Pari- 

alan edition, and adapted to et Use of the English Students, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 
Dulau and Co. Foreiga Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





THE RURAL COMPANION, 
2d edition, revised and corrected by the Authors, with numerous 
Illustrations, in a neat pocket volume, ‘ 
HE BOOK of the SEASONS. 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 
Richard soneee New riers eas Street. 


MEN “and MANNERS in “AMERICA, 
By the Author of *¢ Cyril Thornton,” _ 
Is just published, in 2 vols. price 1/. 1 
By W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 





Works on Natural History, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 


NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or, Elements of the overn eas of Insects. 
By Bl M.A, and L.S. and 
Ww. PENCE, ae ¥. L. 8. 

4 vols, 8vo. new an with Plates and Portraits, 4/. 
Book of Nature; a Popular Illustration of 
the general Laws and Phanemenh of Creation, by J. Mason Good, 
M.D. F.B.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 36s. 


New System of Geology, in which the great 








In 3 wots. price | 15s. 
APTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAG- 


MENTS, Third and concluding Series. 
“ All that the man of the world, the i 1 an 


ions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled to 
Modant Science and to Sacred History. By A. Ure, M.D. F.R.S. 
8vo. with 7 Plates and 51 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with upwards 
of 400 Figures of Minerals, including 12 beautifully coloured 





collect—all that the admirable scholar can discriminate— all that 
ence and high our, and a well-considered attention to 

the moral character of men — all that these qualifications or vir- 
tues can induce any individual ae accomplish for the benefit of 
his species, may now be said to have been completed by Captain 
Hall, in as efficient a manner, > with as great a chance of 
roving profitable to others, as even his excellent heart could 
ba] and that, we believe, is a standard which implies no con- 

amount of good.”—Monthly R _ jew, June 1 
Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 
The Eleventh Edition, 12mo, with numerous Plates, | 7. boards, 
or without the Plates, 5s. 6d. boards, 


HE EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION, derived from the literal 

fulfilment of aa » particularly as illustrated a the History 
of the Jews, and the 


ies of recent 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER KEITH, 
Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 
The Publishers have the satisfaction to state, that for those 
wishing a library copy of this Der egeer work, they have pub- 
lished an edition in 8vo. beautifully printed, price 12s. cloth, 
with all the Illustrations. 
Also, lately published, by the same Aves the third edition, 
2 vols. 12mo. with various Maps, price 10s, 6d. boards, 
The Signs of the Times, as denoted by. the 
fulfilment of Historical Predictions, traced down from the Baby- 
lonish OB Cantictey to the Present Time, with Military Maps. 
‘e consider this work as one ~ the happiest soy aap of 
the an mode of elueidati as fi to form 
appropriate correction for that wild ona Poche spirit ‘hich has 
but too general! p prevailed among the ‘ students of prophecy.’”— 
Christian Examiner, Sept. t 
Edinburgh : ‘Waugh and Innes, and William Whyte and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co., and Longman and Co. London; and Wm. 
Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 











In 2 vols, imp. 8vo. 71. 10s. cloth ; 4to. with India ek 121. 128. 
meee VIEWS in GREECE; 
leery cagveved in the best line manner, from 

iswten rot W. Williams, te Edinburgh, with Descriptions. 
EO of the Numbers may be had a to complete sets, 
Frstbet cach-—tn a imperial Bvo. 125.; 4to. India Proofs, 21s.; India 


2 vols. 12mo. 2d edition, 14s. 

~ Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Stud ly 

of Nature and Natural Theology, by J. L. Drummond, M. 
12mo. with Cuts, 17s. 6d. 
Manual of the Land and Fresh-Water Shells 
of the British Islands, by W. Turton, M.D, Feap. 8vo. with 
coloured Figures of 150 Specimens, 10s. 6d, 
Conversations on the Animal Economy of 
Man, bya Physician. 2 vols. 19mo. Plates, 16s. 
Philosophical Conversations, familiarly ex- 
U the sae and Effects eek mony © Daily Occurrences in 
atural Phenomena, by F. C. Bakewell. 5s. 
Outline of the Smaller British Birds, by 
R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P. Feap. 8vo. with Cuts, 4s. 6d. 
Illustrated Introduction to 3 Con- 
chology, by E. A. Crouch, F.L.S. 4to. with 22 Plates, 31s. 6d. 
plain; 82. 3s. coloured. 
Linnean System of Conchology, by J. Mawe. 
8vo. with 37 Plates, 21s. plain ; 2/. 12s. 6d. coloured. 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, by 
J.Mawe. 7th edition 
Shell-Collector’s . ’ Pilot ; also, the best Me- 
Ss preserving Insects, Birds, &e. ml J. Mawe. 4th edi- 
ion, 58. 
Taxidermy; or, the Art of Collecting and 
pi meee Objects of Natural History. 12mo. with Plates, 4th 
on, 





NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
By command of the Lords C i of the Admiralty, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations, 


APTAIN OWEN’S NARRATIVE of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and 
Madagascar. 
Seienet tn H'Sh. S. Laven ond Demntoien ta. 

“The of this ust in future rank among 
the most entertaining and curious of all those that have been 
made since the far-famed welymes descriptive of Captain Cook’s 
Voyages Richard ten '—Spei 











that vast country with the un 
aoe records of all that was most striking in its gorgeous scenery 
and stu’ 


with vena owing to its immediate interest 


and connexion with this countr 


Mr. Daniell, during a ten ear residence in India, explored 


ivided aim of accumulating picto- 


ndous monuments. 
The Natural History and Vegetable Wonders of the Eastern 
Regions, exhibited in this eg will probably not be regarded as 
among the least b of ii The oe: de- 
artment has 4 the of the Rev, 
obart Caunter, B.D., who, besides the advantage of a long resi- 
dence in India, has derived assistance from the MS. Journal of 
the artist himself. 
N.B, A few large paper copia, eg India Proofs, royal 8vo, 

» 128, 6d. 





teted 





Published by Edward Bull, Holles Street, London; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin; sold also by 
every Bookseller in the Kingdor m. 


Early in AUTO. in? vols. 8 Bvo. with original Portrait, 
HE 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of JOHN 
GA & 
«T will 4 vownds wnvtrnished tale deliver!” Shakspeare. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 1!, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

The Poems of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
and his Life, by Peter Cunningham. In} vol. cloth, 9s.; uni- 
form with the Aldine Poets. 





At the end of the month jr be bpm oe 8vo, price 7s. Gd, bds. 
e tion of 
alr ee ‘a New Poe 


Oo M N, the Angel of 


Life. 
“So pure, so lovely, at bewitching, and, we devoutly believe, so 
true, a picture does he draw of ‘ ‘he Angel of Life,’ as might 
warm the bosom of an anchorite, and transform every seltish, 
unloved, and unloving votary of celibacy into Benedick the mar- 
ried man.”—Court Journal. 
J. Turrill, British Magazine Office, 250, ~ Street; 
and may be had of all Bookselle 
aT 3ist will be guae 
HE RIGHT HON. G. STANLEY, 
Colonial Secretary, from @ Painting in the possession of 
Lord Staniey—Shute — n, LL.D. Lord Bishop of Darham 
—and John Philip Kemble, its and Memoirs of these 
distinguished Individuals will be given in Pare 53 of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 
Imperial 8vo. 2s, 6d. ; aaa" bias for framing, 2s. each. 





The National Portrait Gallery, new edition, 
Part IV. price 2s. 6d.; containing Mrs. Hannah More—Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, Bart.—and Admiral “gr Northesk. 


Baines’s History of , TS Part 31, con- 
taining a very large and superior Pian of Manchester and its 
—_ The Plan may be had separately, full coloured, price 
8s. each. 


The Imperial Ragaaiaie; No: 33, Second Se- 
ries, price 1s. embellished with a View of the celebrated Poul-s- 
Phuca Waterfall, near Dublin. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
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Marlborough, .Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. ners 
Bdinburgh ; Smith and a D. Robertson, and Atkin 

and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent J” 

America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Syuare, London. 
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